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HEN the Boss Manufacturing Company first 

decided to advertise, they had built the largest 
work glove business in the world. But for 20 
years their line had traveled incognito. There 
were many problems to solve before an advertis- 
ing campaign could be launched. 


The first trade-marked work gloves were intro- 
duced to the American Public last year. The 
initial campaign proved immediately effective. 
The sales for 1920 of Boss trade-marked Work 
Gloves passed the quota set for them. And the 
percentage of sales this year shows a tremendous 
increase over last. The results attained so far 
are more than satisfactory both to Advertising 
Headquarters and to the Boss Manufacturing 
Company. 
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tiser who imagines 
products is any less than it was a year ago, 
is certainly mistaken. 
are that the farm homes in the entire country 
are in need of material which manufacturers 
have to offer, and the only practical way of 
bringing this before the people who need it is 
through advertising.” 
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First Hand Information 
on the Farm Market 


A county agent who recently returned from a trip 
among farm homes, reports the following: 


“As I returned I was thinking that the adver- 


that the field for his 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


are 


The facts of the case 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit offers advertisers 
the greatest national sales influence in the farm mar- 
ket because it is edited by over 80 leading agricul- 
tural authorities at 19 strategic points throughout 
the country, reaching one out of every two better- 
than-average farm homes. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


Over 1,900,000 Better-than-Average Farm Homes 
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How Victor Bdiceee the Retailer 
to Sell Red Seal Records 


Factory Sales Classes Qualify Dealers’ Salesmen to Educate Customers 
from Jazz to Grand Opera 


By Roland Cole 


SALES manager who had a 
4 XA quality line to sell conceived 
the idea of adding a cheap leader 
as an “educator.” The regular 
line was a so-called high-priced 
line. He thought his cheap leader 
would introduce the name of the 
goods to many people who had 
never considered themselves pos- 
sible purchasers, and that it would 
give them just enough of quality 
to make them hungry to possess 
the regular article. 

But it did not work that way. 
The cheap leader cheapened the 
name of the whole line. The sales 
manager stood in a dealer’s store 
one day and heard a customer say 
to the clerk: “I am surprised that 
this house would cheapen its qual- 
ity. I have never bought any of 
its goods—never felt that I could 
afford to pay the price. But I 
felt that I would be able to have 
them some day. People who are 
able to buy this line, represent the 
group I hope to join before long. 
But, now—” and he shook his 
head. 

Turn the problem around. Many 
manufacturers have started with 
low-priced leaders and later have 
tried to add a quality line— 
watches, jewelry, face powders, 
sporting goods, toilet articles, 
shoes, scientific toys, linoleum, 
flashlights, candy, food, tobacco, 
perfume, women’s house dresses, 
and office furniture. 

With a national reputation es- 
tablished for a low-priced article, 
or leader, how is the quality line 
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to be introduced to the public? 
How is the manufacturer to keep 
selling the leader and at the same 
time induce the purchaser to buy 
the better goods also? 

A man enters a store where 
phonograph records are sold. He 
asks the clerk for “Whispering.” 

The clerk produces the record. 
The man is in a hurry, and does 
not care to hear it played. While 
he is waiting for his change, the 
clerk says: 

“Have you heard the latest 
Galli-Curci record? We ‘just got 
them in. It is the ‘Shadow Song’ 
from ‘Dinorah.’ Would you like 
to hear it?” 

He would not and says so 
with a quick look to see if the 
clerk is getting gay with him. He 
has no use for that kind of music 
and has said so in this store 
more than once. If they are go- 
ing to keep trying to sell him 
highbrow junk, as he calls it, 
when they know perfectly well he 
has never bought anything but 
dance music, he will go some- 
where else in future. 

That is one form of the prob- 
lem. Here is another: 

Entering a clothing store, a 
man tells the gentleman at the 
entrance that he would like to 
look at a suit of clothes. He is 
conducted to the suit department 
and turned over te a salesman. 
The prospective customer refers 
to a suit in the window priced at 
$45. May he see it? 

It is shown to him and he likes 
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it. The salesman does not sell 
it; the customer buys it. To in- 
terfere with the customer, thinks 
the salesman, may queer the sale. 
So he lets him buy. 

When the customer arrives 
home he has a look at his pur- 
chase and is sorry. After all, the 
suit is cheaper than he wanted. 
He customarily pays more for his 
suits, but the one he has bought 
looked good in the window. Now 
that he has it home it does not 
appear so good. Come to think 
of it, the salesman took his money 
in a hurry. He made no effort 
to show him anything else. Per- 
haps this was a suit they wanted 
to get rid of,.and they put it in 
the window and cut the price on 
it for the purpose of making a 
quick sale. 

He is sore—sore at himself, at 
the salesman, and at the store. 
Why did not the salesman ask 
him if he would like to look at 
other suits? A comparison of 
the suit he bought with a few 
others would have checked the im- 
pulse to buy the first thing he saw. 
He could go back and ask the 
salesman to change the suit for a 
better one, but he does not. He 
will take his medicine, he thinks, 
but if he ever buys anything in 
that store again they will know it. 

Take the case of two phono- 
graph dealers in the same town. 
One of them is a large user of 
popular records. He does not be- 
lieve in the policy of trying to in- 
crease his sales for records of 
good music. He believes the way 
to make money in the sale of 
records is to order larger quanti- 
ties of the popular hits and 
then drive on them until they are 
cleaned out. When “Dardanella” 
was all the rage, he received a 
shipment of 350 of the records 
one day, made a window display 
of them, and placed a sign in the 
window informing the public that 
he had them and urging people to 
come in and get theirs. Before 
the day was over he had sold out. 
About this time a representative 
of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company came along and the 
dealer described his experience 
with great glee. 
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“Did you sell any other records 


to the purchasers of ‘Darda- 
nella’?” asked the Victor man. 
“Didn’t try to,” replied the 
dealer. “That would have slowed 
up sales, and I probably would 
not have cleaned out the ‘Darda- 
nellas’ as quickly as I did. As it 
is, my total sales for the day are 
close to $300. Pretty good—eh?” 


A LEADER FOR THE WHOLE LINE 


The Victor man asked the deal- 
er to take a walk. They went up 
the street a few squares and 
dropped in at another dealer’s 
store. This man had only re- 
ceived fifty “Dardanellas.” That 
was not all he had asked for but 
it was all he had received. 

Entering the store, the Victor 
man asked the second dealer how 
many “Dardanellas” he had sold 
that day. He replied that he still 
en ten or fifteen of the records 
left. 

“Then you only sold thirty-five 
or forty ‘Dardanellas’?” asked the 
Victor representative. “What did 
your sales of records for the day 
amount to?” 

The dealer went to look. His 
total amounted to $10 or $15 more 
than the first dealer’s sales. By 
way of explanation he said: 

“Every purchaser of a ‘Darda- 
nella’ record also bought one or 
more other records, and in al- 
most every case they were stand- 
ard pieces and red seals. I sim- 
ply used the ‘Dardanella’ as a 
leader. When the customer came 
in to buy it, I told him I had 
something else he would like too, 
and I played it for him. Cus- 
tomers appreciate this thoughtful- 
ness and if you exercise a little 
judgment in your selections you 
can generally offer them some- 
thing they are mighty glad to buy.” 

The first dealer saw where he 
had missed an opportunity. But 
recognizing the lost opportunity 
is one thing. Retailers and manu- 
facturers, too, shed tears over 
“special” customers—the kind who 
only come into a store to buy a 
reduced-price leader, and never 
buy anything else. Hundreds of 
people in every community are 
“special sale’ hounds. They skip 
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Thronging into the 
Churches 


It is a healthy sign for this country 
that the official church census just 
completed by The Christian Herald 
shows a gain of 667,007 members 
for 1920. 









The Church is the basis of good 
citizenship and wholesome family 
life—incidentally a solid substantial 
market for the advertiser. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
New York 
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300,000 copies—500,000 homes 
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gleefully from store to store 
looking for bargains. Trying to 
sell them other goods is like try- 
ing to interest a woman in life in- 
surance when she is buying a 
ticket for the movies. 


AN EFFORT TO SELL MORE HIGH 
PRICED RECORDS 


For nearly two years the Victor 
company has been investigating 
the subject of selling more records 
of good music. The company 
sent its representative into the 
dealer’s stores, 

A middle-aged colored woman 
came into a phonograph store one 
Saturday night. 

“She’s a regular Saturday night 
customer,” said the dealer to the 
Victor man. “Generally buys one 
or two jazz pieces. What are you 
going to do with a case like that?” 

So the Victor representative 
asked to wait on her. She wanted 
“Bake Dat Chicken Pie.” He 
played it for her. Then she asked 
to hear, “I’m Waiting for You, 
‘Liza Jane.” When he came back 
with it, he said: 

“T’ve got a record here you will 
like. It’s called ‘Deep River.’ 
Let me play it for you. It’s an 
old negro melody, and one of the 
finest things ever written.” 

Yes, she’d like to hear it. He 
put it on. She listened a moment, 
then picked up the Victor cata- 
logue and thumbed it over in a 
disinterested way. The record is 
one by Frances Alda and the Or- 
pheus Quartette. There is a de- 
licious humming refrain in it and 
about the time this part of the 
record was reached the old col- 
ored woman had her head down 
to the doors of the Victrola drink- 
in the melody. 

“Man,” she said, when it fin- 
ished, “dat am some music. What 
all am on de other side?” 

There was nothing on the other 
side and the price of the record 
was $l. This was a shock. She 
was used to buying two pieces on 
one record for 75 cents. So she 
asked for “Liza Jane,” and one 
or two others. After listening to 
a couple more “coon songs,” she 
said: 

“Say, boss, play dat hummin’ 
one again.” 
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He played it. The price, how- 
ever, seemed to be an insurmount- 
able obstacle. Then he played a 
violin record by the boy wonder, 
Heifetz, “The Valse Bluette,” fol 
lowed by some more coon songs 
At the end of an hour the colored 
customer was frankly stumped 
She did not know what todo. At 
last she appealed to the salesman. 
What would he do? 

He asked her how many popu- 
lar records she had and how long 
she played them. About a week, 
she thought, then the kids threw 
them around, and they did not 
care for them any more. Why, 
then, did she not buy a few that 
she would not get tired of, like 
“Deep River?” 

She took his advice and walked 
out with two records for which 
she paid $2.50. 

On the following Saturday night 
the dealer reported that she came 
in with her husband and asked for 
the clerk who sold her the records 
she bought last week. She wanted 
some more like them, and wanted 
her old man to hear them. 

The Victor Talking Machine 
Company makes records for all 
tastes from jazz to grand opera. 
There is a big popular demand 
for dance music, and the sales of 
such records are large. There is 
an enormous output of popular 
music in this country at the pres- 
ent time, and not only the Victor 
company but other manufacturers 
of phonograph records have a 
ready market for the latest hits. 

It is a peak business, however 
—here to-day and gone to-mor- 
row. The demand for certain 
records may keep up for months, 
but once the popular taste has 


been satiated, the line on the sales . 


chart takes an abrupt turn to- 
ward the bottom. The demand, 
therefore, must be watched with 
a supersensitive eye in order to 
stop manufacturing in time and 
clear factory and dealer shelves. 
For a popular hit, once dead, is 
supremely dead. There is noth- 
ing deader. One could as success- 
fully reanimate an Egyptian 
mummy as “Sister Susie’s Sewing 
Shirts for Soldiers,” or “Love Me 
and the World Is Mine.” 

There is quite a different story 
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“The Biggest. Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World”’ 


Consider the repeaters 


First sales in the boy field are just the start. First 
sales to boys bring big immediate profits, with a string of 
repeat sales that often carry on for the rest of their lives. 


The boy bicycle rider becomes the tire buyer, for his 
bicycle and subsequently for his automobile. The boy 
shaver will shave all his life. He will always wear 
clothes; will continue to eat. 


Everything that affects the family, interests the 
readers of THE AMERICAN Boy. There are more 
than 500,000 of these boy readers, averaging 151% to 16 
years old. Here is a concentrated boy and family circu- 
lation of utmost sales influence for the careful buyer of 
advertising to reckon with. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 


(Member A. B. C.) 
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In Cleveland after April 1st 


a new office in 


the Hanna Building 


Euclid Avenue and East 14th Street 
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OR the better service of our 

Cleveland and Northern Ohio 
advertisers, we will open on 
April 1st a Cleveland office in the 
Hanna Building, Euclid Avenue and 
East 14th Street. This office will be 
in charge of Mr. Stuart D. Cowan, 
for years a member of our plan and 
production organization. From 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Cleveland 
—three offices in this one territory— 
our service will reach out to all parts 
of the Middle West. Beginning this 
week our clients and visitors will find 
us conveniently located on the main 
thoroughfare and business street of 
America’s fifth largest city. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


CHICAGO . BOSTON . CINCINNATI 
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to tell when it comes to good 
music and selling records of it. 
There are all classes of good 


music. The record manufacturer: 


who specializes on jazz and popu- 
lar hits, if there be such a one, 
has a comparatively local territory 
to cover. But the field of good 
music is as extensive and diversi- 
fied as the world. There is every- 
thing past and present—“Old 
Black Joe,” “Silver Threads,” “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers,” “Pil- 
grim’s Chorus,” “standard” male 
quartettes, folk song, national 
song, concerto, sonata, grand 
opera, symphony, and a multitude 
of others. 

The realm of good music is 
practically limitless. The demand 
for it differs in many ways from 
the demand for popular music. 
Popular hits are comparatively 
few in number, and of uncertain 
life, but they run to big volume 
while they go, like the geysers of 
Yellowstone Park. The sale of 
good music is on a much lower 
level, but it comes from far back 
like the source of the Mississippi, 
and flows steadily and dependably 
on year in and out. 

The average dealer’s stock of 
phonograph records is likely to be 
lop-sided—large quantities of the 
few popular things, small quanti- 
ties of the many good things, and 
the latter group is the heaviest 
part of the investment and repre- 
sents the greater profit. The 
déaler who specializes in popular 
hits carries a stock that moves 
well, though there is risk of be- 
ing caught with unsalable num- 
bers. The dealer who is anxious 
to build up his sales on good music 
must carry a much larger assort- 
ment of numbers in order to be 
ready for the demand. His in- 
vestment must be larger, but so 
too will his profits. 

In developing a taste for good 
music there would be no peaks in 
sales of such records, but a steady 
upward trend year after year. 
Record stocks would be easier to 
maintain without danger of sud- 
den losses. 

Right there is where the solid 
future in the phonograph-record 
business lies. The Victor Talking 
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Machine Co. is seeking to build 
up its sales for the products that 
last, in addition to supplying the 
transitory demand for the popular. 

Can the retail sales person in a 
phonograph store educate the pub- 
lic to buy better music records? 
To what extent is it possible to 
convert the customer for the 
cheaper article to one for the qual- 
ity article? Right here is a prin- 
ciple that touches the vitals of a 
good many businesses. 


EDUCATING RETAIL CLERKS TO 
RENDER BETTER HELP 


The education of the public 
depends upon the education of the 
retail sales person. Just how the 
Victor company is doing this will 
interest other manufacturers. The 
plan has been in operation for 
nearly two years, and some aston- 
ishing results have been recorded. 
One dealer whose sales of records 
under the old method of selling 
totalled $4,000 for January, in- 
creased his sales to $12,000 during 
February under the new method. 
Another dealer whose sales of 
standard records amounted to but 
25 per cent of his total sales, in- 
creased them to 80 per cent. This 
case, however, was an exception. 
but increases to 33%, 40 and 50 
per cent are the rule. 

Classes of retailers’ salesmen 
are conducted at the company’s 
offices in Camden. The period of 
time covered is two weeks, and 
a class comprises from twenty to 
twenty-five or thirty persons. 
Classes of men alternate with 
classes of women. The expenses 
are paid by the dealer. 

The average retail clerk in a 
phonograph store knows little 
enough about music, as most peo- 
ple are aware who have had ex- 
periences with them. 

A man went into a Victor store 
recently and asked the clerk for 
“Anitra’s Dance,” which as many 
know is from the Peer Gynt Suite 
of Greig, written for Ibsen’s play. 
The clerk, a young woman, did 
not have that record in stock, but 
brought forth a fox-trot record 
called “Yellow-Dog Blues,” and 
offered that instead. She prob- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 
Rester Advertising in the United Siates and Canada, 


& West 4Ou«K Street New York City 
Bessemer Building Pittsburgh - Pa, 


is gratified to announce the extension of its sales and 
merchandising service to clients using outdoor adver- 
tising by the engagement of 


MR. HUBERT SACKETT 


formerly General Sales Manager of the 
N. K. Fairbank Company 


For the past nineteen years Mr. Sackett has been 
prominently identified with the Sales and Advertis- 
ing Departments of the Fairbank Company and has 
been latterly a member of the Operating Committee. 


Mr. Sackett’s experience fully qualifies him to 
render valuable assistance in matters pertaining to 
distribution, the injection of individuality into the 
exploitation of products, the creation of unique con- 
sumer interest and the development of greatest 
efficiency among the men in the field. 


Any advertiser, whether or not using or contem- 
plating the immediate use of poster or painted 
bulletins, is cordially invited to avail himself of 
Mr. Sackett’s knowledge and experience. 





























Rights to “Woodbury” Trade- 
Mark Divided 


U. S. Court Declares Confusion Cannot Be Avoided Due to Separation 
of Products in Twenty-Year-Old Contract 


\V HEN you buy trade-mark 
rights, or make contracts in- 
volving the use of a trade-mark 
established by somebody else, see 
that you acquire all the rights that 
exist, or else let it alone. Twenty 
years of conflict over the use of 
_the name “Woodbury,” and the 
familiar “neckless head” trade- 
mark, have just culminated in a 
Federal Court decision which 
gives that advice special force. 
By the terms of this decision, 
which was handed down March 12 
by the United States District 
Court for the District of Dela- 
ware, the Andrew Jergens Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, is denied the 
right to restrain William A. 
Woodbury, and certain corpora- 
tions in which the latter is inter- 
ested, from using the name 
“Woodbury” and the _ neckless 
head trade-mark on certain prod- 
ucts, even though this will cause 
confusion and misapprehension on 
the part of the public. 

“It cannot be denied,” says the 
Court, “that the evidence dis- 
closes that some confusion exists 
in the public mind as to the origin 
of the articles of the respective 
parties, yet so far as I have been 
able to discover from the evi- 
dence such confusion as does exist 
arises from the exercise of the 
legal rights of the _ respective 
parties, and not from any wrong- 
ful act of the distributors. Such 
confusion seems wholly attribu- 
table to the fact that two separate 
and distinct corporations, deriv- 
ing their title from a common 
source, have the right to use the 
same mark and name upon differ- 
ent articles and preparations of 
the same general class.” 

The transaction which led to 
the foregoing unsatisfactory con- 
clusion, from the standpoint of 
the Jergens company, is not at all 
uncommon, and is one into which 
a business may easily be drawn 
unless it keeps its eyes open. To 





put it briefly, the Jergens com- 
pany, in 1901, bought from the 
Woodbury Dermatological Insti- 
tute all the rights to eight differ- 
ent products, including facial soap, 
shaving soap, Odorine powder, 
etc. Other products of the In- 
stitute, such as hair tonic, mas- 
sage cream, skin lotion, etc., were 
of no immediate interest to the 
company, and, were not included 
in the contract of sale. Thus the 
Jergens company acquired the 
right to use the name and trade- 
mark on certain specified prod- 
ucts, and the Institute retained the 
right to use it for others. By the 
same contract the Jergens com- 
pany acquired one-half of the 
capital stock of the Institute, and 
a voice in its management. Later 
it acquired control. 

Perhaps it will seem that such 
an arrangement should work to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 
But the record of the ensuing 
twenty years is a constant sfrug- 
gle on the part of the Jergens 
company to acquire full title to 
the good-will vested in the trade- 
mark, and on the part of William 
A. Woodbury to protect the rights 
which were not transferred by the 
original contract. Whether the 
present decree is accepted as final, 
or the case is carried to a higher 
court on appeal, it is obvious that 
the dispute has cost both sides 
much time and money, besides 
causing confusion in the minds of 
the public. 


The point to be emphasized, of ° 


course, is the absolutely indivisible 
nature of trade-mark rights. Any 
attempt to divide them is almost 
certain to result in confusion. The 
safest way, in acquiring trade- 
mark rights, is to make certain 
that there is no reservation, even 
if that necessitates the purchase 
of something that is not wanted. 
That may cost money, but so do 
lawsuits—not to mention the pos- 
sible loss of good-will. 
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Des Moines is the Commercial 


Center for 2,403,603 Iowans 
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Des Moines is the center—note distance 
to other Middle West metropolitan cities. 


The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune Cover lowa With a 
Daily Circulation of 112,961 


Ask for maps visualizing daily and Sunday 
circulation distribution by the dot method. 
These maps also show circulation by counties 
and towns. Address Register and Tribune 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Sunday Register’s 
8-page rotagravure is one of the finest 


in the Middle West 
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“To Get Prosperity | 
Started— 








An editorial for the man 
who wants to do business 
—in Collier’s for April 2 
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“How will prosperity be 
started ? 


“Here is Collier’s answer: 
National prosperity is but 
the sum total of a lot of 
little individual prosper- 
ities. As individuals we 
have weathered deflation 
without one of our old- 
time American panics. But 
we have not yet realized, — 
as individuals, that we will 
have to think prosperity 
and work for prosperity if 
we want prosperity to 


, oP 


‘commence’. 


Read this leading editorial in 
Collier’s for April 2. Read it— 
then think about it. 


Available in booklet form. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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PEND As IT y pl / 


FTER you get a market established spend a certain percentage of 
A your sales from it through advertising in it. There would be 

fewer brands i in the various lines if the leaders were not “fostering 
competition,” to quote a phrase of Paul Faust’s. 


It would be interesting to know how much of the present high cost of living, and 
particularly of distribution and retail selling, should properly be charged against the 
far too prevalent method of attempting to cover the United States with an advertis- 
ing appropriation large enough to work not more than half a dozen or a dozen states 
right, with a resultant film-like thinness of distribution, with doors everywhere left 
open for competing brands, not necessarily even advertisers, and all running up the 
number of articles in a line ‘which the dealer feels it necessary to carry, most of them 
slowing up his turnover and adding to his expense of doing business, which, of 
course, the consumer ultimately pays. 

If the half-dozen or so leaders, who show up in almost every line investigated, were to devote 
a reasonable advertising percentage to holding, developing and expanding their business in Baltimore 
for example, through advertising in The NEWS and The AMERICAN, interlocking their seJling 
with their advertising, it would be almost impossible for the host of present hangers-on to appear on 
the dealers’ shelves at all. Instead of 20, 30, 40 or 50 brands of the same article appearing in the 
course of 100 stores interviewed, not more than 1/2 or 1/3 or 1/5 of that number in time would be 
found at all. The market would be immeasurably more valuable to those left in it: the dealer would 
be handling practically all fast moving stock, expenses would go down and prices could show the same 
tendency and even so, profits would undoubtedly go up. 


To make money, spend money, and here in Baltimore substantial appropriations would net BIG 
returns if invested in the combined and intensified circulation of The NEWS and The AMERICAN, 
187,000 daily and Sunday;over 150,000 in city and suburbs. Rate per line for two papers, 30¢ daily, 
35¢ Sunday. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And_Sunday. 


Che Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 








DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 

po + —" po Fat Ni. yy 
150 Nassau Street irst Nat’l Bank 

New York A let Ge 


Advertising Manager 























“Reason Why” Comes Back 





Now That People Are Shopping Around, They Like to Be Told in Adver- 
tisements Definite Reasons Why They Ought to Buy 


T looks as if Uncle Robert Rea- 

son-Why was coming back. 
For quite some time the old gen- 
tleman has been scarce, and there 
were reports that he had disap- 
peared altogether. But now he is 
back on the map and apparently 
going strong. 

There’s a reason. for “reason- 
why.” People are no_ longer 
from Babylon, but from Missouri. 
They are shopping around. There’s 
a reason for that, too. No man 
is so moral as he who is just re- 
covering from a jag, consequently 
it is not surprising that those who 
were on a buying orgy a little 
while ago are wearing spectacles 
nowadays, looking twice at goods, 
comparing values, and demanding 
to be shown. 

There’s no news in this intro- 
duction, but it serves to illustrate 
a point. 

By and large, there are two 
methods of selling goods. One is 
by appealing to the prospect’s emo- 
tion, and the other is by appeal- 
ing to his hard sense. 

Under the head of “emotions” 
come such feelings as pride, love 


of pr stige, desire for luxuries, 
devoti to family, craving for 
color, Imiration for what is 


costly, yearning for the exclusive, 
passion for being in the fashion, 
etc. All thes. feelings are factors 
when money is plentiful and 
everybody has a job. 

3ut in the cold gray dawn of 
the morning after, when money 
and jobs are scarcer, the desire to 
spend simply for the sake of 
spending can no longer be de- 
pended upon to keep prosperity 
humming. When the tumult dies 
away is the time that the voice 
of reason may be heard. 

Only a few days ago the ad- 
vertising manager of a company 
having a_ nation-wide business 


told the writer he was going over 
all his copy and advertising mat- 
ter, and was revising it so as to 
make it 
why.” 


contain more “reasons 


Said he: 


“Our adoption of reason-why 
copy is simply a recognition of 
not only the condition of the pub- 
lic’s purse, but the public’s state 
of mind. The public no longer 
responds to the mere offer of 
goods, however meritorious; it 
must be sold on them. We must 
remember that people have been 
badly disillusioned about some of 
the goods they bought during 
the inflation period. They were 
charged mountain prices for low- 
ground quality. We want to build 
up their confidence again. The 
quality of our particular line has 
never been lowersd; on the con- 
trary, our goods are better than 
ever. But the public does not 
know that. Hence when we claim 
that our goods are superior, we 
tell why. When we ask people to 
buy, we give them reasons for 
doing so.” 


REASONS WHY FOR FORD 


To look over the pages of re- 
cent publications is to realize the 
change that has come over ad- 
vertising copy. For example, we 
find dealers even in so standard 
a product as the Ford car talking 
to prospects in their newspaper 
copy like this: 

“Did you ever notice— 

“The Ford car makes fewer 
trips to the filling station than any 
car. 

“The Ford car makes fewer 
trips to the tire man than any car. 

“The Ford car makes a smaller 
hole in the bank account than any 
car.” 

A favorite and effective fash- 
ion of presenting reasons-why is to 
print them in numbered order. 
This method, though it becomes 
hackneyed if used too much, cer- 
tainly has the advantage of mak- 
ing for clearness and logic. Calu- 
met Baking Powder, for instance, 
opened a recent piece of copy 
without any preliminaries as fol- 
lows: 

“First: Jt is sold at a moderate 
price. You save when you buy 
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And so on for six paragraphs. 


Sometimes, however, it is better 
to present the numbered points 
with a brief introduction, either 


general or specific, that will get 
the reader’s attention and keep the 
numbered paragraphs from ap- 
pearing too stiff and mechanical. 
An illustration of this method is 
that used by A. Stein & Com- 
pany in newspaper advertising for 
Paris garters. One piece of copy 
is headed by a picture of two 
women talking. Below is the fol- 
lowing introductcry paragraph 
written in conversational style: 


“You know I always buy Hickory be- 
cause they are the only children’s garter 
made with the patented rubber cushion 
clasp, which holds stockings between 
rubber and rubber. This saves the 
stockings and means less darning.” 


Four more poimts are then made 
as follows: 


“The other four of the five famous 
Hickory features are: 

“1. Easily adjusted buckle 

“2. Extra strong pin—cannot bend or 
break, 

“3. Highest quality 
hing, thoroughly tested, 
cellent. 

“4, Guarantee with every pair assures 
your complete satisfaction or your money 
back.” 


elastic and web- 
uniformly ex- 


The Sonora Phonograph Com- 
pany is presenting “Fourteen de- 
cisive reasons why your choice 
should be the Sonora” in the form 
of a window poster which is be- 
ing distributed to dealers. It 
measures 22x28 inches and is 
lithographed in four colors. 

The New Idea Spreader Com- 
pany heads an advertisement in 


farm papers with a cut of its 
spreader, the features of which 
are pointed out by arrows con- 
nected with circled numbers. 
These numbers are repeated in 
the reason-why copy below. 
John Deere spreaders are ad- 


vertised by a somewhat similar 
method, except that the empha 
sized reasons are those relating 
to easy loading, extra traction, and 
the mounting of all the main 
working parts on the axle, rather 
than those relating to itemized 
mechanical parts. 

A recent advertisement of U. S. 
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rubber boots numbers their four 
main selling points as residing in 
the construction of the sole, the 
back of the heel, the toe, and the 
“bend” in front. 

There is no mystery about 
reason-why copy. There is nothing 
subtle or “stuntish” about it. It 
simply tells the informative news 
about a product, and gives those 
facts that are necessary to make 
its purpose, use and operation 
clear. It does not excite the 
reader or create sensations. But 
for the long pull it has its place 
and value. 


T: t-. 
Willys-Overland Account with 
New Agency 
_ The account of the Willys-Overland 
Company, Toledo, O., has been placed 
with the United States Advertising Co: 

poration, recently organized at Toledo. 

Ward M. Canaday, who for nine years 
was advertising and assistant sales man- 
ager of the Hoosier Manufacturing Co., 
and for the last five years advertising 
manager of the Willys-Overland Com 
pany, is president and treasurer of the 
new agency. George W. Ritter, of Rit 
ter & Gardner, attorneys, Toledo, is vice 
president and secretary. 

Several members of the advertising de 
partment of the Willys-Overland Com 
pany have joined the staff of the new 
agency. 

The account of the Mather Spring Co.., 


of Toledo, is also being handled by thi 
agency. 
Roy Barnhill Joins “The 


Christian Herald” 


Roy Barnhill has joined the Eastern 
advertising staff of The Christian Her 
ald. Mr. Barnhill’s territory will in 
clude New York, Pennsylvania and the 
South. Paul Maynard will cover the New 
England territory 


Advances R. P. 


Davidson 


“Motor” 


Robert P. 
manager of Motor, New York, has beer 
made business manager of that publica 
tion. E. H. McHugh, who has been De 
troit representative, has become Western 
manager 


Noiseless Typewriter Co. 
Appaints H. J. Lance 
Harold J. Lance, formerly with the ad 
vertising department of The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of The 
Noiseless Typewriter Company, New 


York. 


Davidson, formerly Western - 
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Making a Product Supreme in Its 
Own Home Town 


A New Variant of the Testimonial in Advertising 


By Fred Cook 


Advertising Counsel, South Bend Watch Company 


Sy) pen a manufacturer has 
i transcribed that old saw 
which runs “A prophet is not 
without honor save in his own 
country” to read “It’s hard to 
wring profit from your own home 
town” or something to that effect. 

It is often the case that a prod- 
uct sells poorest in the town of 
its manufacture partly because 
there is a tendency to underesti- 
mate the stand- 


ing campaigns in the South Bend 
newspapers and at the best watch 
seiling seasons carried prominent 
outdoor displays. 

All this had its effect and it 
wasn’t long before we began to 
note an upward trend on the local 
sales chart. But all this time no 
particularly original angle was in 
troduced into the campaign. It 
was just the regular run of 

publicity ad- 





ing of a home 
product, but al- | 
so, we think, | 
because the de- 
sirability and 
possibilities of 
the home mar- 
ket are often 
discounted by 
the manu fac- 
turer himself. 
A few years 
ago South Bend 


Club 










WELL KNOWN : 
SouTH BEND MEN 
a) ouv 
South Bend Watches 
8—H. A BIGGS, Vice-President of 


the Studebaker Corporation 
Member of South Bend Country 


=) vertising. 

Then it oc- 
curred to us 
that we already 
knew of scores 
of prominent 
South Bend 
men who owned 
and carried 
South Bend 
watches and 















“You.too. should Boost South Bond by took especial 








OWearing a South Beno Watch | pride in show- 





watches were 
not the premier 
sellers in the 
South Bend, 
Ind., jewelry stores. They no more 
than held their own with com- 
peting merchandise manufactured 
in distant cities. We did not 
helieve that this was a_ logical 
situation or even a healthy one. 

The first step was to put more 
intensive selling effort behind our 
presentation to South Bend jewel- 
ers, asking ourselves why it was 
that South Bend watches were 
not the featured watch in every 
jewelry store and making that con- 
dition a goal to shoot at. 

We saw to it that local jewelers 
were kept especially well posted 
with regard to the dates when our 
national advertisements appeared 
and gave them every assistance 
and co-operation in trimming their 
windows to link up with our ad- 
vertising. We ran local advertis- 


IT IS A DISTINCTION IN SOUTH BEND TO 
WEAR SOUTH BEND WATCHES 





ing and talking 
them to their 
friends. This 
suggested a va- 
riation of the old testimonial idea 
which we have developed into a 
most potent weapon for building 
up our local business and which 
we have now been using success- 
fully for nearly two years. 

The idea involved the insertion 
in each of our daily newspapers 
each week—always in a certain lo- 
cation on the same page—of a two- 
column, three and a half-inch ad- 
vertisement bearing the heading: 
“Well-Known South Bend Men 
Who Own South Bend Watches,” 
and then followed the name, oc- 
cupation, business connections and 
club affiliations of some _ well- 
known owner. 

Each advertisement was num- 
bered, and as this number con- 
secutively increases, it serves to 
impress people with the great 
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number of South Bend men who 
carry our timepieces. Proofs are 
run off each week and distributed 
to jewelry stores, where they are 
posted in mahogany frames which 
we furnish for the purpose. In 
addition to the small-space ads 
we run occasional ads of larger 
size in which we group a number 
of the names which have gone 
before. 

To-day a South Bend man is 
about as likely to buy some other 
make of watch as a South Bend 
high school student is to root for 
an opposing football team. And 
if friend wife gives him a watch 
at birthday, anniversary or other 
gift time she wonders what num- 
ber his biography will be. 

There isn’t a jewelry store in 
the city that doesn’t handle South 
Bend watches and none to our 
knowledge that does not sell more 
of them than any other brand. 
Based on our sales in the city 
in 1920, were it possible to get 
equally intensive distribution all 
over the United States it would 
take a factory twenty times the 
size of our present plant to sup- 
ply the demand. 


Appointment by New York 
“Tribune” 


Harry R. Drummond has joined the 
staff of the New York Tribune. He will 
handle the promotion work of all depart- 
ments. Mr. Drummond has been with 
the Rowland Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, and was previously with the 
Editor and Publisher and advertising 
manager of Bloomingdale Brothers, New 
York 


Welch and Keyes with 
“Vy ” 
ogue 

Raymond Welch, recently with the 
Crowell Publishing Company, and before 
that with Printers’ Ink, and George T. 
Keyes, formerly sales manager and vice 
president of The Hoffman Specialty 
Company, maker of the Hoffman Valve, 
have joined the advertising staff of 
Vogue, New York. 


Wn. J. Betting with New York 
Printers 


William J. Betting has withdrawn 
from Betting-Thompson-Madden, Inc., 
advertising agency of Minneapolis, and 
has joined the organization of the Wyn- 
koop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Co., New 
York printers. 
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Mears in New Cleveland 

Agency 

Chas. W. Mears, William E. Richard- 
son and Ralph E. Briggs have opened ah 
advertising agency in Cleveland. 

Mr. Mears entered the employ of the 
Winton Company, Cleveland, in 1903, 
and has been advertising manager as well 
as a member of the board of directors 
for many years. The newly organized 
agency will have charge of advertising 
the Winton motor car. 

For two years Mr. Mears has taught 
advertising in the school that was started 
by the Cleveland Advertising Club, which 
is now known as the Western Reserve 
University extension course in advertis 
ing. During the war he wrote all the 
newspaper copy for Cleveland’s Liberty 
Loan efforts 

Mr. Richardson has been with Lord & 

Thomas, Chicago, for fifteen years, hav ‘ 
ing resigned as vice-president to become ee 
associated in the new agency. 

Mr. Briggs has been engaged in 
advertising work for twenty years, as 
publishers’ representative, magazine pub 
lisher and agency account executive 





Joins Staff of International 
Harvester Company 


J. H. Hursh, formerly with the Mac 
Martin Advertising Agency, Inc., Min 
neapolis, as service manager, has joined 
the advertising department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Chicago, 
and will assist in the preparation of 
farm and trade paper advertising. Be- 
fore entering agency work he was asso- 
ciate editor of Farm Implement News 
and Pierce’s Farm Weeklies. 


Chicago Agencies Merge 
The Chicago advertising agencies of 
Knowlton & Babcock, Inc., and Simmons 
Associates, Inc., have consolidated un- 
der the name of Simmons & Babcock, 
Inc., and will continue a general adver- 
tising agency business in that city. H. 
Simmons is president; Fred Hayes 
Babcock, vice-president; H. Z. Carr, sec- 
retary, and Paul A. Florian, Jr., treas- 
urer, 





F. G. Roe Manager for Karle 
in New York 

Charles L. MacLeod, for twelve years 
New York manager of the Karle Litho 
graph Company, Rochester, N. Y., has 
resigned and will engage in business for 
himself in California. He is succeeded 
by Franklin G. Roe, who has been 
assistant manager of the New York office 
for eight years, 


Edward C. Wright with New 
York “American” 
Edward C. Wfight has been made au 
tomobile manager of the New York ——— 


American. Mr. Wright was recently 
business manager of Motor, New York 
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City 
Population 


1,823,779 


Separate 
Dwellings 
390,000 





F you were to ask most any intelligent 

Philadelphian how to make your adver- 
tising do you the most good in Philadelphia, 
the reply undoubtedly would be: 


‘Put it in The Bulletin”’ 


The name of The Bulletin is a household word 
in Philadelphia, and its circulation reaches far 
beyond the highest point ever attained by a 
daily newspaper in the State of Pennsylvania. 


Net paid daily average circulation for February: 


“In ime 
JA MEU NE 5 (0 Q (0 6 t, copies 
9 a day 


nearly everybody 


reads the 


Bulletin” 


Breaking all its previous circulation 
records. 





The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which 
prints its circulation figures regularly each day. 


No prise, premium, coupon, or other artificial methods of stimulating 
circulation have ever been used by The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “‘nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 
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“OC TAND beside the falls and 

watch the rush aud hear the 
roar. You get the feeling of 
strength and power—magnificence, 
too—yet wild and uncontrolled. 
Now step into the power house and 
listen to the hum of the generators 
and the steady purr of the great 
turbines. Here again you get the 
feel of strength and power; there’s 
almost a reverence in its absolute 
control to human need. Yes, the 
same water—but one’s directed to 
bring results—the other undirected, 
means wasted work with no results 
at all. 





Business Paper advertising repre- 
sents a directed force absolutely in 
control—without the splash and 
scenery, but prepared to do the 
work. Behind each issue stands 
circulation to a special trade di- 
rected to that field alone. Behind 
each issue, too, stands a staff of 
experts—field men and editors, the 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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highest salaried in the publishing 
business, directing its force to big- 
ger business profits and greater 
work accomplished for human 
needs. 


And advertising meshes in—a gear 
within a gear to bring results con- 
trolled to fill the selling need, and 
to bring them quickly, surely, 
wastelessly. Business Paper ad- 
vertising means 100% utilization of 
advertising “power,” and its mod- 
erate cost permits continuity in its 
application. 


The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., can give you all available facts 
for using Business Paper space on 
a profitable basis; can help both 
the advertiser and agent develop 
his field and prove his facts. 


“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.”’, means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street 
53 different fields 
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Turnover 


We have passed through a period when 
sales were assured and big profits easy. 


We are going through a period when 
competition is keen and profits much 
smaller. 


What’s the solution? 


As the margin of profit narrows, mar- 
kets must expand. As gains shrink, turn- 
over must be more frequent. 


Energetic, far-visioned business men 
have been quick to recognize that fact and 
to act upon it. What they have lost on 
shrinking profits they are making up on 
quickened turnover. 


How? Through advertising—intensive, 
sale-stimulating, result-producing, business- 
getting advertising. 


When you speak of turnover, you speak 
of sales. When you speak of sales, you 
speak of buyers. And when you speak of 
Chicago buyers you naturally speak of one 
newspaper that, through its more than 
400,000 circulation, actually reaches over 
1,200,000 of the dominating, Chicago buy- 
ing public. 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Editor of Printers’ INK: 


On account of being confronted with 
two perplexing problems, I am _ taking 


19, 1921, 


advantage of your generosity in ask 
ing you for help, but first want to 
apologize for the unusual. 


I am contemplating a chain of high 
class retail! drug stores to be opened 
in the near future in cities of 100,000 
or more population. These drug stores 
will also have fountains and delica- 
tessen departments and the first store 
will be opened in our city. 

I would like to know how we should 
go about, in obtaining a manager and an 
assistant. He should be able to present 


good references and be a _ merchan- 
diser and have ability to open other 
stores. The matter of salary would be 


left to him and he would not be re- 
quired to invest any capital, but on the 
other hand we would be willing to grant 
the right man stock gratuitously. 


Dr. Irwin F. Hvuesner. 

R. HUEBNER’S | inquiry 
brings up again the always 
important question. How to get 
the right kind of men is espe- 
cially important. to an organiza- 
tion which contemplates opening 


a chain of retail stores. Hard 
work, courtesy, selling ability, 
honesty and knowledge of the 


merchandise are essential for suc- 
cess. These qualities are not so 
common that men possessing them 
can be secured by the ordinary 
methods. 

Since “ability to open other 
stores” is an essential, the Pen- 
ney plan would seem best fitted 
to the doctor’s requirements. This 
plan, described in detail in Print- 
ERS’ INK of October 16, 1919, con- 
sists of picking at the start men 
who are potential partners, and 
then training them until they are 
actually able to open new stores 
in the chain. An advertisement 
along these lines is run: 


MEN WANTED—Well established 
mercantile concern offers: 

1. Long and continuous hours of 
work, 

2. The work itself, hard, ceaseless, 


trying, testing. 
3. The work drive, day in and day 
out, 


4. And for it a small living salary, 
perhaps less than you are getting now. 





Starting a Chain of Retail Stores 


The Penney Plan, as an Example for Others to Follow 


25 


The men who answer this sort 
of copy and go with the company 
through the later interview with 
Mr. Penney are men who are will- 


ing to forego present ease and 
money for a real future based 
upon earning capacity. As soon 


as Mr. Penney became an owner 
in the first little dry-goods store 
he said: “I will hire the kind of 
men who have the desire and the 
capacity to become my partners. 
These men at the start have certain 
qualities and I will look for these 
qualities in any man who wants 
to work with me. There will at 
the start be a clear understanding 
that as soon as he can prove the 
qualities of courage and determi- 
nation and that he has the neces- 
sary business judgment, he will 
become my partner and profits will 
be paid him out of the earnings he 
has made.” 


EXPANSION BEGINS IMMEDIATELY 


Thus his first partner was en- 
couraged to open another store, 
in which they placed one of their 
assistants as manager and partner. 
The first two furnished the neces- 
sary capital and took notes for it. 
This new man in turn opened an- 
other store and put in as partner 
and manager a man he had trained. 
Thus every incentive was con 
tinually given the man above to 
train, as soon as possible, the man 
immediately under him to become 
well enough versed in the business 
to open a store of his own. Thus 
also fear was banished from the 
business and the idea of “holding 
a man down” abolished. By the 
time this next man was trained 
and opened a store, Mr. Penney 
dropped out of this particular 
chain, and took interest in an- 
other chain started by managers 
he had trained. In this way the 
new partners always had a real 
third interest to work for. Each 
original partner continually started 
new sub-chains. 

This Penney plan has now en- 
abled one man to become the head 
of a concern operating over 300 
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retail stores in a short space from 
the time he was a clerk in a little 
country store in Wyoming. There 
is no patent on the method. There 
seems no good reason why some- 
one can’t apply the same idea to 
a chain of candy, drug or hard- 
ware stores.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Githens with F. Wesel Mfg. 


Company 
Norman S. Githens, former assistant 
manager of publicity for the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, has become 
advertising manager of the Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, 


manufacturer of printing, photo-engrav- 
ing, electrotyping and stereotyping ma- 
chinery and accessories. 

For three years Mr. Githens was asso- 
ciated with several advertising agencies, 
and just before joining the Linotype staff 
was advertising manager of the Times 
Square Automobile Supply Company, 
New York. 


H. R. Fitch with Pathescope 


H. Rea Fitch, who was production 
manager of the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, New York, will leave for Eng 
land next week as special representative 
of the Pathescope company. He will 
also be engaged in special writing in 
England and on the Continent. 


With California Peach and 
Fig Growers 


E. M. Boland has assumed charge of 
the newly organized publicity department 
of the California Peach and Fig Growers’ 
Association, Fresno, Cal. Mr. Boland 
was previously with San Francisco news 
papers. 


Kobbe Has Strohmeyer & 
Arpe Campaign 


The Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., New 
York, manufacturer of Sascha Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo, is planning an advertising 
campaign which will be handled by the 
Philip Kobbe Company, Inc., of that city 


E. P. Cramer with Class 
Journal Co. 


E. P. Cramer, formerly assistant man 
ager of the sales promotion department 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., is now with the Class Jour 
nal Co., New York. 


Clough Gets Bobbs-Merrill 
Account 
The Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the John L 
Clough Advertising Agency, Inc., of that 
city 
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Senator Edge Addresses New 
York Agency Council 
Senator Walter E. Edge, of New Jer- 
sey, addressed the New York Council of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies at its luncheon meeting last 

week, 

His address dealt with the relation of 
government to business, the necessity for 
intelligent co-operation between them to 
restore the confidence and prosperity of 
the country, and the number of ways in 
which the present administration at 
Washington would be able to help bring 
business conditions through the present 
period of transition. Senator Edge said 
that Congress would, within ten days 
after it convenes on April 11, repeal the 
excess profits tax and inaugurate the 
budget system for government expendi 
tures. Prosperity, he pointed out, is de- 
pendent upon employment, and empioy- 
ment is dependent upon a market, which 

makes it imperative to provide a tariff 
that will facilitate the exchange of com 
modities between this country and the 
nations of the world, and make it pos 
sible for the United States to utilize its 
four-billion-dollar merchant marine. 


Norval T. Hawkins Will Join 
General Motors 


Norval T. Hawkins, who resigned as 
general sales manager of the Ford Mo 
tor Company, Detroit, in January, 1919, 
will join the General Motors Company at 
Detroit on April 1. Mr. Hawkins will 
be a member of this organization’s ad 
visory staff and will handle matters per- 
taining to sales advertising and service 


Los Angeles Office for 
G. Logan Payne 


G. Logan Payne, newspaper advertis- 
ing representative, has opened a Pacific 
Coast office in Los Angeles. Milton F. 
Harris, formerly advertising manager for 
Armour & Co., of Chicago, is in charge. 


Join Erickson Agency 
John Shea, recently with Stroud & 
Brown, Inc., New York, and Herbert 
Thompson, recently with The Philip Rit 
ter Co., Inc., New York, have joined the 
staff of The Erickson Co., Inc., of that 
city, as account executives. 


J. H. Ford with New York 
“Tribune” 


J. H. Ford, for the last two years 
manager of the advertising department 
of the Buffalo Commercial, is now asso 
ciated with the New York Tribune as 
special agent. 


Col. M. A. Aldrich, one of the 
founders of the Milwaukee Journal and 
later managing editor of the Boston 
Globe, Detroit Evening News and St 
Louis Star, died in Chicago on March 26 
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Pacific Coast Representative of 


N. Y. “Evening Journal” 

Arthur Booth, formerly with Botsford, 
Constantine & Tyler, Inc., Portland, 
Ore., advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed Pacific Coast representative of 
the New York Journal and the Boston 
American, with headquarters at Portland, 
Ore 





Main Belting with Blackman 
Agency 

The Main Belting Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., maker of “Leviathan” and 
“Anaconda” belts for elevating, trans- 
mission and conveying purposes, is now 
placing its advertising through The 
Blackman Company, New York. 


Atlas Truck Account with 
Philadelphia Agency 
The advertising of the Atlas Truck 
Corporation, York, Pa., is now being 
handled by The Eugene McGuckin 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Ladies’ Night at the Sphinx 
Club 


The Sphinx Club, New York, will ob- 
serve its annual Ladies’ Night April 12 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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Silo Company Will Advertise 


The Tecktonius Manufacturing Com 
pany, of Racine, Wis., manufacturer of 
the Tecktonius silo, has started out upon 
an advertising campaign involving the 
use of business paper, newspaper and 
farm paper space. The account will be 
handled by Henke, Inc., Chicago adver 
tising agency. Another new account just 
acquired by this agency is that of the 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Company, of 
Racine, manufacturer of the Four-acre 
power lawn mower. The advertising wil! 
involve business papers, newspapers and 
direct by mail 


Business Paper Campaigns from 


Cleveland 


The Krichbaum-Liggett Company, 
Cleveland, has taken over the advertis 
ing accounts of The Warren Tool & 
Forge Co., of Warren, O., producer of 
hand tools; and the Reliance Gauge 
Column Co., of Cleveland, manufacturer 
of “Reliance” safety water columns and 
steam specialties. Both these accounts 
will use business paper space exclusively. 


C. M. Sheridan with “Hearst’s 


International” 

C. M. Sheridan, formerly in charge of 
advertising for the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, is now in charge of 
promotion for the advertising department 
of Hearst’s International, New York. 











George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 



















An Opinion 


Upon a Topic That May 
New ENGLAND PurcHastnG AGENTS 
AssoctaTion, INc. 
Boston, Marcu 21, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We are mailing your under separate 
cover a copy of the “New England Pur 
chaser,” the official magazine of the New 
England Purchasing Agents Association. 

Any criticism or comment you may 
care to make after a perusal of the mag 
azine would be greatly appreciated. 

Arnotp H. 
Editor, “N. E 


Murray, 
Purchaser.” 


WE * think it can be taken 
for granted that any mem- 
ber of the New England Purchas- 
ing Agents Association would 
indignantly expel from his office 
the representative of a coal com- 
ot 


pany, or a manufacturer ma- 
terials, who accompanied his 
solicitation with $100 in  bank- 
notes. It is safe to assert, 


furthermore, that the Association 
itself would expel from its ranks 
any member who was found guilty 
of approaching a vendor with the 
suggestion that his “ influence’ 
could be obtained for a financial 
consideration. Those assertions 
appear to be self-evident. But if 
we may judge from the copy of 
the official magazine which has 
been sent to us, the New England 
purchasing agents are quite willing 
to accept money from vendors for 
advertising space, thirteen pages 
out of a total of 24 (including 
covers) being occupied with ad- 
vertisements of coal, paint, pack- 
ing-cases, brick and on. And 
presumably any profits from the 
undertaking ultimately find their 
way into the pockets of the stock- 
holders, since the Association is 
incorporated, 

It is our frank opinion, since an 
opinion is specifically requested, 
that an enterprise of this charac- 
ter is quite unjustifiable, particu- 
larly so when it is conducted by 
men entrusted with the spending 
of other people’s money. 

For it is worthy of notice that 
this advertising either has influ- 
ence in determining the purchases 
made by members of the Associa- 


SO 





‘By Request” 


Interest Other Associations 


tion or it has none. If it has, 
merely interposes an intermediary 
who passes along the cash. If it 
has none, what is the advertiser’s 
money buying? 

We neither assume nor suggest 
that there is any suspicion of 
blackmail in connection with the 
solicitation of these advertise- 
ments. But the opportunity for 
blackmail is so apparent that un- 
less the Association is particularly 
fortunate in its solicitors it is 
sooner or later likely to find it- 
self well smeared with something 
that smells like extortion. This 
is true, to a greater or less degree, 
with all “official organs” of this 
general character. And as sug- 
gested above, the purchasing agent 
of all people should keep himself, 
like Czsar’s wife, above reproach. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Damages Awarded in Macy- 
Victor Suit 


The suit for triple damages under the 


Sherman Anti-Trust Act brought by 
H. Macy & Co., Inc., of New York, 
against the Victor Talking Machine 


Company terminated March 25 in a 
verdict awarding the complainant $49,- 
698 together with counsel fees The 
suit was for an aggregate sum of $570,- 
000, and by the rule of triple damages 
the verdict amounts to $149,094. The 
Victor company will appeal. 
This action grows out of 
brought by the Victor company against 
R,. H. Macy & Co., in 1914, for viola- 
tion of its patent rights in cutting prices 
on talking machines and records. Dur 
ing the three years which elapsed before 
final adjudication of that case, the Vic- 
tor company refused to sell its goods to 
Macy, and the damages claimed in the 
present suit are alleged to have been 
sustained by reason of that refusal. 


the suit 


Joins Detroit Advertisers’ 
Bureau 


Captain F. M. Langdon has recently 
joined The Advertisers Bureau of De- 
troit. 

Prior to the war, in which he served 
as an officer in the Motor Transport 
Corps, he was for five years the assistant 
in the advertising department of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Comeens. 

Since being discharged from the army 
he has been with the Lalley Light Cor- 
poration doing sales promotion work. 
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NDIFFERENCE on the part of the buying 

public will hold your product on the 
retailer’s shelves just as firmly and securely 
as if it was nailed there. 
Nothing is gained by getting your package 
in the retail stores unless there is a regular 
consumer demand that will start a flow of 
your merchandise off the shelves. . 


— Dominant newspaper advertising, made pos- 
sible by concentrating your copy in such 
dominant newspapers as The News, will 
create a real consumer demand for your 
products. 


Send for the Book 
“Does Newspaper Co-operation Mean Anything?” 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York Office . = ; Chicago Office 
DAN A, CARROLL VRAEK . CARROL. J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street Advertising Manager First National Bank Bldg. 





BASIS 





ON A 





NEWSPAPERS THREE-YEAR 





USE 
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Oklahoma Shows 40.6% 
Gain in Motor Vehicles 


Oklahoma’s growing prosperity is indicated very 
forcibly by the large gain in the number of motor 
vehicles within the last year—a total of 213,218 
in 1920, against only 144,500 in 1919—represent- 
ing an increase of 40.6%. Comparing this gain of 
40.6% with the average gain for the United States 


Oklahoma, and indicates the opportunity here for. 
profitable sales development. 


Oklahoma is a worth-while market for manufac- 
turers and distributors in practically all lines. 








MAKE EACH OF OKLAHOMA’S 
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And 75 to 80% of Oklahoma’s large buying power 
is concentrated in the market centers represented 
by the Oklahoma Daily League newspapers listed 
below. Advertise LOCALLY in each of these 
important trade centers to get your full share of 
business from rich Oklahoma. No other method 
of advertising will really do justice to Oklahoma’s 
immense possibilities. Up-to-date market in- 
formation furnished on request. 


‘OKLAHOMA DAILY || 


LEAGUE 


Address: Tribune Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 





MEMBERS: 
Bartlesville Examiner McAlester News- Oklahoma News 
Enid News Capital Shawnee News 


Muskogee Phoenix 
Muskogee Times- 
Lawton News Democrat Tulsa World 


Lawton Constitution Tulsa Tribune 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
The above Oklahoma Daily League newspapers are represented 
individually by the following “Specials” : 


John M. Branham Co. Finucan & McClure Payne, Burns & Smith 


Bryant, Griffith & Ford-Parsons Co. Scripps Newspapers 
Brunson E. Katz Agency S. C. Thies Co. 

Oscar G. Davies G. Logan Payne Co. Robert E. Ward 

Robert E. Douglas Frank R. Northrup Wm. D. Ward 











RICH MARKETS PAY YOU 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





Getting Into the Corners 


Nowadays the business outlook 
demands that your advertising 
be thorough. 


It must get into the corners— 
every corner—of the field it is 
to cover. 


The Journal not only reaches to 
4 out of every 5 of the English- 
speaking people in Milwaukee, 
but it goes into every county in 
Wisconsin. It digs into ‘the 
corners. 


in the world covers this rich 
territory as thoroughly, effec- 
tively, economically as— 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 


New York Chicago San Francisco 











No other advertising medium == 
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Acceptable “Helps” 





That Were 
Sold to Jobbers’ Salesmen 


Unusual Slant Given Letters Creates So Much Interest That Other Litera- 
ture Is Studied 


By Donald MacLean 


OW often have you felt that 


your jobbers and _ jobbers’ 


salesmen were not well enough ac- 
quainted with your products, their 
merits and how to sell them? You 
may have felt so slightly acquaint- 
ed with these sales forces that 
there was little that you could do 
to reach them in a helpful way. 
That expressed the sentiment of 
the Federal Miniature Lamp Divi- 
sion of the National Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Company 
a short time ago. 

Four lines of information were 
thought to be necessary to make 
the jobbers’ salesmen efficiently 
familiar with miniature lamps. 
All the information necessary was 
at hand in printed form, but to 
transfer that information from 
the printed pages to an easily 
available crevice in the salesman’s 
brain required a bit of juggling 
that has been the despair of many 
an advertising and sales manager. 
“Tf they would only read!”—but 
without an extra inducement they 
won't. 

This is a story of how the Fed- 
eral successfully supplied the in- 
ducement. 

First, the proposition was put 
hefore the jobber sales manager. 
It was to send out a series of let- 
ters intended: 1, to give the sales- 
men information that would lead 
to a better understanding of this 
particular line and thus be a real 
sales help; 2, bring out the fact 
that recent standardization in re- 
spect to types and sizes had won- 
derfully simplified what before 
may have been considered a com- 
plicated sales proposition; 3, point 
out the most promising fields ‘for 
profitable sales effort; 4, suggest 
ways of developing these fields. 
The sales managers enthusias- 
tically co-operated. 

A special letterhead was pre- 
pared. At the top was the imita- 








tion of a ranch sign on a board 
from a box cover. “Oval -F 
Ranch, Roundup Headquarters,” 

with the address was printed upon 
the board. At the bottom was a 
line illustration in three colors 
showing two cowboys roping a 
steer. The letter, which was 
headed “Roundup Time,” intro- 
duced the writer by stating that 
in a conversation with “your boss” 
it had been arranged that he 
should write the wholesalers’ and 
jobbers’ salesmen direct whenever 
he had anything that would help 
toward more sales. The letter 
also stated the plan had been 
adopted of using the “cowpuncher 
lingo” to avoid the old, hackneyed 
lamp language that had been used 
so long that “it takes all the pep 
out of perfectly good sales 
hunches.” 

The second letterhead differed 
from the first only in the illustra- 
tion at the bottom. This one 
showed a bunch of cowboys 
around a fire. Each succeeding 
letter had a different illustration. 
The heading for the second letter 
was “The Oval-F Brand.” Be- 
fore it was mailed a booklet was 
sent, upon the cover of which was 
the picture of a lead-pencil in 
colors with the title, “The Oval-F 
Branding Iron.” This _ booklet 
gave a description of the com- 
pany’s factories, and was sup- 
posed to sell the idea of its manu- 
facturing facilities. 


DOWN OUT OF THE PULPIT FOR MAN- 
TO-MAN TALK 


The purpose of this letter was 
to get that booklet read. It started 
with a little good-natured patter 
about connecting up with a first- 
class outfit, and expressed the ut- 
most confidence in the recipient 
of the letter as being the kind of 
“fancy rider and roper”’ who 
would round up his share of the 
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business. The letter mentioned 
the booklet, and asked that it be 
read. A heart-and-soul belief in 
the firm that makes the product 
raises salesmen’s enthusiasm and 
reduces sales resistance. “That is 
why I want you to know some- 
thing about the Oval-F outfit,” it 
concluded. 

Reading a firm’s literature when 
it is referred to as the ranch’s 
“branding iron,’ seems so much 
more seductive than calling it 
“aids to sales,” or giving it other 
conventional titles ! 

The third letter, which conveys 
the spirit of the series and is a 
good example of the diction, was 
written on a letterhead which 
had a “chuck wagon” illustrated 
in colors at the bottom. Its pur- 
pose also was to make the Mazda 
advertising campaign look like ap- 
petizing reading. It read: 


“COME AND GET IT” 


Dear Pardner:— 

When the boys begin to drift into 
camp long about sun down, after a spell, 
Old Sour Dough over by the chuck 
wagon hollers, Come and get it. And 
those cow gents sure do start a stampede 
because nothing that lives gets hungrier 
than a fellow after he has been riding 
all day after wilful-minded cows. 

I hope you are just as hungry, be- 
cause the grub is ready. By which, I 
mean advertising and sales help that 
make it easy to sell Federal Mazda auto 
lamps. 

There’s no need for me to try and de- 
scribe it to you—it’s all in the menu 
which I am mailing under separate cover 
—it’s called “Flag the Passing Dollars.” 

Just pick out what suits your appe- 
tite and dig in, because this is the stuff 
that gives you the pep to round-up 
more lamp business than you’ve yet 
dreamed of. 

Mazdafully yours, 
H. D. Larpiey 


Foreman, Oval F. 


The succeeding letter, with its 
scene of fencing the ranch, is too 
long to reproduce here, but its 
contents are indicated by the open- 
ing paragraphs. The last ones de- 
scribed the magazine advertising. 


FENCING THE RANGE 
Dear Pardner:— 

Years ago the cattle ran free all over 
counties and states and when round-up 
time came each ranch outfit took all the 
cattle they could find with their own 


brand and then slapped the old branding 
iron on every unbranded critter in sight. 
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That was fair enough, but a lot of 
ornery sons-of-guns weren’t particular 
about brands at all and they took any- 
thing and everything, even altering old 
brands wherever embarrassing questions 
could be avoided later on. 

Finally it came to a point where each 
ranch had to fence in its own range. 

Something like this also happened 
years ago in the lamp business, but then 
as now the Oval F together with Na- 
tional Mazda as a whole was by far the 
biggest outfit, and we fenced in some 
range. 


The Mazda advertising was the 
fences, which were being made 
“higher and stronger and more 
frequent so as to make it easier 
for you to find lamp sales pros- 
pects and corral them.” Such 
fences keep the customers inside 
and the rustlers outside the field 
that is well advertised. 

The national advertising was 
adequately and interestingly dealt 
with in the same style while a 
more extended book was sold to 
the salesmen with another letter— 
the illustration for which was of 
a tenderfoot being thrown from 
a bronco: 


NO PLACE FOR A TENDERFOOT 
Dear Pardner:— 

The poor tenderfoot who tries to mix 
up in the business end of a round-up is 
likely to get bumped off, bucked off, 
tramped on and otherwise mutilated. 

Even the old hand wants a bronc that 
he can depend upon to do the many 


‘things that are second nature to a good 


cow-horse. 

Now, I’m sending you a little book 
that tells how to handle Oval F brand 
lamps, It’s easy to read and is based 
on true and tried sales experience. This 
is your bronc—one of the aids you need 
for the sales round-up. 

Won’t you go out behind the barn and 
get acquainted with this book? The 
knowledge it contains can’t hurt you, 
and it may help your sales, maybe im- 
mediately, certainly in the long run, 

Further ideas in selling which I’m 
going to ease to you are all built up and 
out from this book, like putting a saddle 
on _a horse. 

Here’s wishing you luck, 

There were twelve letters in all, 
and an extra mailing piece pre- 
ceded most of them. They must 
have been read, for W. E. Under- 
hill, of the publicity department, 
writing of the campaign, states 
that “about a hundred communica- 
tions were received at this office 
congratulating us on the plan.” 
All were enthusiastic over the 
series and some agents and job- 
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The Man Behind the 

Your doctor—lawyer — tailor 
Scenes of bere ey oe - is bone 
Industry 








and personal, hence you vis- 
ualize it in terms of an indi- 
vidual. 









But who is your engineer? 


The man who furnishes the 
complex service-equipment so 
essential to modern civilization 
—the man behind the scenes 
of industry —you seldom know 
personally. His service, you 
visualize in terms of mam- 
moth corporations. 


The Eleven McGraw-Hill 


Engineering Publications 













are read by that great body of 
men who build, operate and 
Power control the basic engineering 


Coal Age industries. 
Electrical World 
American Machinist 







McGraw-Hill Company, Ine. 








Ingenieria Internacional Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
Electrical Merchandising New York 
Electric Railway Journal Member of the Associated 





Business Papers, Inc. 







Engineering News-Record 

Engineering and Mining Journal 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Journal of Electricity and Western Industry 
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bing kouses even went so far as 
to ask for more. One stated i 
the same parlance as that used in 
the series, “It certainly carries a 
punch that knocks them dead. To 
tell you the facts, it has the reader 
roped, thrown and. hog-tied to a 
finish.” 

Others commented on the fact 
that the series had “put pep into 
the boys,” and “had made the 
salesmen familiar with the Fed- 
eral lamps and their advertising.” 
One jobbing house stated that its 
salesmen “are now talking Fed- 
eral Miniature Lamps instead of 
just lamps.” Responses of that 
kind to dealer helps are in striking 
contrast to the vast silence, “pro- 
longed and unbroken,” that so 
often follows the mailing of an 
expensive lot of advertising ma- 
terial prepared for distributors. 

The definite objective of the 
series was to get the firm’s adver- 
tising and selling helps read. The 
evidence seems conclusive that 
the objective was “taken.” 

Besides the novelty of the idea 
and of the dialect which was 
adopted, there was a human ap- 
proach which was appealing. The 
ready conviction of the reader 
was that the writer knew some- 
thing of ranch life. There was 
also a sympathetic undercurrent, 
emphasized by the parlance of the 
ranch, that the writer knew some- 
thing about the salesman’s prob- 
lems and difficulties. 

That feeling of understanding 
and sympathy is always welcomed 
by the salesman. “Too much of 
the ‘stuff they send us,” as one 
salesman expressed it, “is just 
like so much hot air handed down 
by a superior being who could 
never bring himself to the vulgar 
road life, but proposes to tell us 
just how to get business. If they 
want me to read their letters 
they’ve got to show me that they 
know enough about my job to talk 
cases. I’m too busy to read a lot 
of theories, and I just won’t take 
orders from some man who wants 


to put extra pressure on me to 
sell his stuff.” 
H. N. Cromwell, formerly advertising 


manager of the Canada Starch Co., has 
been appointed Montreal manager of the 
Standard Lithographing Co., Inc. 
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“Dry Goods Economist’? Wants 
“Truth in Advertising” 


The Dry Goods Economist has urged 
retailers throughout the country to work 
for State laws against false and mis 
leading advertising and to endeavor to 
have a local Better Business Bureau 
established. In making the appeal this 
publication shows how the Better Busi 
ness Bureau of Indianapolis, when it 
was forced to prosecute a merchant of 
that city under the Indiana law against 
fraudulent advertising, which is the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute, made a 
better merchant of the offender. It re- 
lates the incident in the following man 
ner: 

“The unprincipled or_ shortsighted 
merchant in the case we have in mind 
purchased a stock of goods from the re 
ceiver in bankruptcy. He then stretched 
across the front of his store a muslin 
sign reading: ‘Bankrupt Sale.’ This 
sign further declared that ‘the entire 
stock must be closed out in thirty days.’ 

“The impression was thus created 
among the public that the merchant 
was bankrupt and that his entire stock 
must be closed out quickly, whereas the 
fact was that the sale covered only the 
stock he had purchased from a bankrupt. 

“The Better Business Bureau of In- 
dianapolis called the merchant’s atten- 
tion to the misleading nature of this 
advertising and he promised to take 
down the sign. He failed to keep his 
promise, however; so the bureau filed an 
affidavit charging him with violation of 
the State law against fraudulent adver- 
tising. On trial the court found the 
merchant guilty as charged and imposed 
a fine of $10 and costs. Counsel for 
the defendant announced that the case 
would be appealed. No appeal was 
taken, however, and the fine was paid. 

“Perhaps the most gratifying result of 
the prosecution was this: that the mer- 
chant subsequently went to’ the Better 
Business Bureau and expressed his de- 
sire to co-operate with its efforts for 
truth in advertising in Indianapolis. 
This offer was accepted and the mer- 
chant is now one of the Bureau’s mem- 
bers.” 


W. R. Parker Joins Albert 
. Frank & Co. 


Will Rogers Parker, formerly account 
executive with Fuller & Smith, Cleve- 
land, is now with Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, New York, in a similar capacity. 
He was for five years with The H. K.- 
McCann Company’s San Francisco office 
as account executive and production 
manager, and for four years with the 
J. Walter Thompson Co. in Boston. 


To Advertise Marine Motors 


Giern & Anholtt, machine tool manu- 
facturer of Detroit, are about to begin 
the production of marine motors, spe- 
cializing on an outboard detachable 
motor. 

Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., of, De- 
troit, will be in charge of an advertising 
campaign soon to begin. 
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**Star’’ Lights on Indiana — 
Shining on Shelbyville 


Shelbyville, a prosperous and thriving city of some 
10,000 inhabitants, is located thirty miles from Indian- 
apolis on the main line of the Big Four and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads. 

Shelbyville is an exceptionally stable city, due to its 
many diversified manufacturing plants. It is also 
essentially a home city, its residences being nearly 
all of the one-story type of dwelljng. Its population 
is 98% native white and 84% of them are owners of 
their own homes. 


Shelbyville has two excellent daily newspapers, yet 675 
daily and 1,050 Sunday Stars are sold in the city 
proper, while Shelby County, of which Shelbyville is 
the county seat, takes 1,739 daily and 1,050 Sunday 
copies of The Indianapolis Star. 

It is the progressive, forward-looking citizens of. Shel- 
byville who are Star readers, as in all Indiana cities. 
Data gathered from 28 cities in a 75-mile radius of 
Indianapolis show that one out of every five business 
and professional men read 


The Indianapolis Star 


Largest Morning and Sunday Circulation in Indiana 


Eastern Representative : Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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The Test Method in 
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| Not bulk alone, but heat units, is what the scien- 

| tific coal buyer insists upon having. 

The same problem confronts you when you begin 

to buy white space. 

In addition to Net Paid Circulation you want to 
now about where the publication circulates; what 

is paid for it; how its readers regard it; the pur- 

chasing power of its readers; and its influence. 





Audit Bureau Circulation Reports give you most 

of this information in carefully audited figures and 

statements. That is why a study of A. B. C. 

reports pays. 
| If you take the Publisher’s Staterhent, the Audi- 
| tor’s Report and a copy of the publication and 
| examine them thoroughly, you’ll find that space 
buying is simplified, because the information con- 
| tained in A. B. C. reports is accurate and infor- 
mative. 

‘ You get a mental picture of the publication, its 

subscribers, and the people it serves. 


The data by which to judge is on the inside pages 
of A. B. C. reports. 

It is not enough to be satisfied with a glance at 
the figures alone. Study their meaning and the 
full import of every paragraph on the reports, as 
well It is the most dependable test for the true 
value of white space. 
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—how do you figure 


net profit advertising? 


A. uses only national mediums. 
His total annual volume is 
large. He sells in every state, 
but receives only a small share 





of the possible business, and - = 
none at all in many places ] 
where his advertising circu- | 
lates. 


B. uses only daily Newspapers. 
His total annual volume is the 
same as A.’s. But B. sells only 
in a few nearby states. He re- 
ceives close to the largest pos- 
sible share of the business in 
every city. He buys no adver- 
tising where he has no distribu- 


tion, but extends both gradually it 


with a view to national sales. 


On the basis of net profit, do 
you vote for A. or B.? 





Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago New York Atlanta 


Kansas City San Francisco » * 











A Church Advertisement That 


Interested Business Men 


In Search of a List of Nearby Families That Have No Church Cunnection 


HERE appeared in certain 

New York newspapers last 
week a church advertisement that 
excited unusual interest. It claimed 
the attention of business men. 
The idea that a church should ad- 
vertise has generally met with the 
approbation of business men. Yet 
often in the same voice they have 
expressed disappointment with the 
form in which churches have car- 
ried out the idea. 

Very likely this particular ad- 
vertisement, inserted by the Marble 
Collegiate Church, claimed atten- 
tion because it was the result of 





IF YOU RESIDE between 
Washington Square and Fifty- 
ninth Street, East or West, and 
are not a member of any church 
in New York, will you send me 
your name and address and 
allow me to mail you, without 
cost to you, the beautiful 
souvenir booklet of the Easter 
Sunday Service at Marble Col- 
legiate Church, Fifth Ave. and 
29th Street? 


H. A. KINPORTS 
1 West 29th Street, N. Y. 











CHURCH ADVERTISES TO GET MAILING 
LIST 


study and struggle with the par- 
ticular problem of this church. 

Standing at Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-ninth Street, the Marble 
Collegiate Church has seen its 
neighborhood gradually change in 
character from residential to com- 
mercial. The pastor, Dr. David 
James Burrell, who has been the 
head of the church since 1891, 
puts it this way: “The centrifugal 
drift of the residential popula- 
tion has made this distinctively a 
‘downtown’ church.” 

For a church such a change in 
a neighborhood inevitably means 
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that the number of persons regu 
larly attending the services and 
taking part in the activities is 
small. Every large city in this 
country has churches which have 
the same problem. 

This New York church some 
time ago listed every boarding 
house and hotel in its neighbor- 


hood. To these boarding houses 
and hotels it has been sending 
every Saturday of the year a 


stated quantity of a booklet that is 
a weekly calendar of the church 
and a reprint of the sermon 
preached the previous Sunday. 
This form of advertising has been 
resultful in bringing strangers to 
the church, and in a way has 
brought the church to the stranger. 

The newspaper advertisement 
referred to, the signer, H. A. Kin- 
ports, director of church activities, 
tells Printers’ INK, was written 
for the purpose of reaching fami- 
lies and individuals permanently 
residing in the neighborhood. 
“We might not be reaching in 
hotels and boarding houses all of 
the people we could serve and who 
might be part of our permanent 
congregation,” he said. “We 
thought that our calendar for 
Easter Week was especially beau- 
tiful and interesting and would be 
of benefit to many, and by adver- 
tising it we might obtain the 
names of these people. We intend 
to make a follow-up list of the 
people who write for the Easter 
Calendar, and to send them copies 
of the regular weekly calendar. 
But in no case, unless a request is 
specifically made, do we intend to 
make personal calls. We feel that 
such a course would be obnox- 
ious.” 

When Mr. Kinports was told by 
a Printers’ INK representative 
that a business man had called his 
attention to the advertisement he 
replied that he had been surprised 
by the interest business men had 
taken in it. 






































































Exclusive 
Dealers or an Open 
Market? 


Pactric States Erectric CoMPpANY 
San Francisco, March 18, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In order to get proper distribution for 
electric washing machines, ironing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners, does expe- 
rience prove that it is best to operate 
through several or many dealers in any 
given locality, rather than to give ex- 
clusive agencies for given territories, or 
does experience prove exclusive agencies 
insure greater and more satisfactory dis- 
tribution? he : 

In addition to giving me any advice 
you may, I would appreciate having the 
names of sales or advertising managers 
who you believe could answer this ques- 
tion, or at least who could give me the 
benefit of their views on such a subject. 

M. T. Dotman, 
Mgr. Sales Promotion. 


S is so often the case, expe- 
4 rience is somewhat oracular— 
that is to say, ambiguous—when it 
comes to deciding whether exclu- 
sive dealers or an open market is 
“best” for products of this general 
character. Manufacturer A has 
succeeded by one method, while 
Manufacturer B is equally suc- 
cessful in pursuing the other. 
Then comes Manufacturer C, who 
has no serious difficulty in han- 
dling a combination of both! Also, 
sad to relate, there are manufac- 
turers who have fallen short of 
success under the same variety of 
conditions. 

Generally speaking, the terms on 
which the product is sold, both to 
dealers and to users, have a good 
deal to do with the choice of 
method. If a large cash invest- 
ment is required on the part of the 
dealer, it is necessary to pick deal- 
ers with care, and frequently ex- 
clusive agency agreements are de- 
manded. If, on the other hand, 
the manufacturer is willing and 
able to defer payments over a con- 
siderable period, h¢ can afford to 
take on more dealers for the sake 
of wider representation. It is not 
unusual to say to a dealer, “As 
long as you keep your stock (or 
your sales) up to a certain figure, 
you can have the exclusive agency 
for your town, or your territory. 
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But if you fall below your quota 
we shall consider ourselves at lib- 
erty to take on other dealers.” 
The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of exclusive dealer represen- 
tation are pretty evenly balanced. 
The main requirement is to see 
that he keeps enough of his own 
money invested to prevent his go- 
ing-to sleep on the job. It is 
also important to have it under- 
stood at the start that his sales 
must keep pace with the increase 
of buying power in his territory, 
or it will be divided. Above all, 
it is necessary to play fair—to 
adopt a clear-cut policy and stick 
to it. Many dealers tell us that 
they are “gun shy” when it comes 
to household - appliance business, 
because sO many manufacturers 
have played fast and loose with 
the trade and pursued a wobbly 
policy —[Ed. Printers’ INK, : 


Texas Has Fraudulent 
Advertising Law 


A bill against fraudulent advertising, 
based upon Printers’ INK Model Stat- 
ute, has been signed by the governor of 
Texas. 

This new law of Texas contains a 
modifying clause reading, “‘which .. . 
is known .. . or could have been 
known by use of reasonable diligence 
or inquiry to be untrue,” in place of 
the more commonly used modification 
“knowingly.” 

The National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World hopes that the courts will not 
construe this modifying clause as the 
equivalent of “knowingly.” 


Architects Accept Lumbermen’s 
Advertised Chailenge 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago ran page advertisements in the 
newspapers denying assertions made by 
the Illinois Society of Architects that 
lumber prices had increased more than 
150 per cent. The architects were chal- 
lenged to prove their assertions, the lum-. 
bermen offering to give $1,000 to a 
charitable organization if this could be 
done. The architects accepted the chal- 
lenge made in the advertising and in 
formed the lumbermen that they would 
submit to a committee data designed to 
prove their charges. 


C. D. Freeman with “Good 
Housekeeping” 
Cc. D, Freeman, formerly with Leslie’s 
Weekly and the Outlook, has been added 


to the staff of the Chicago office of Good 
Housekeeping, New York. 
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580 Miles of 


Improved Paved Streets 


@ Baltimore, with an area of 92 square miles, 
of which 13 square miles are water, has 580 
miles of improved paved streets. 


@ Ten years ago, there were less than 100 
miles of improved paved streets in the city. 
@ During the past ten years Maryland’s 
big city has grown steadily and this growth 
is reflected in The Sunpapers, whose net 
paid daily circulation (morning and evening) 


now exceeds 210,000. 


@ Ask our Service Department for data on 
the great Baltimore market. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
1OHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Blidg.. New York Tribune Bldg. Chicazo 
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Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper”’ 


—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 














HEN buyers took any- 
thing they could get, and 
were glad to get anything, there 


was not much demand to make 
good on guarantees. But now 


that the normal buyers’ market 
again prevails, guarantees will be 


enforced with exactness. And 
good-will, almost beyond calcu- 


lation, will be preserved or lost 
in the way that promises are ful- 
filled. 

It is not enough that the letter 
of the guarantee is lived up to; 
the way in which it is complied 
with will have more effect in 
holding or driving away the cus 
tomer than the payment of the 


actual amount involved. Two or 
three cases bear concrete evi- 
dence. 


Recently a man from the Pacific 
Coast came to New York to live. 
He brought with him a new suit 
of clothes, of a brand nationally 
advertised and liberally guaran- 
teed. They did not prove satis- 
factory. Complaint was made to 
the manufacturer. They acknowl- 
edged the letter and advised the 
writer that if he would send the 
suit to them, they would “take 
the matter up” with the retailer 
who sold it. Having just heen to 
the expense of moving across the 
country the man did not want to 
invest in another suit, which he 
would have had to do, if he re- 
turned the suit to the manufac- 
turer. He paid a tailor a few dol- 
lars to have it repaired and wore it 
out. Although he had worn that 
brand of clothes for years he will 
never buy another garment of that 
manufacturer’s make. More than 
that, he often uses this experi- 
ence as an illustration of how 
trade is lost in speaking before 
clubs and associations on adver- 
tising. 

A similar case was that of a 
New York store which sold a 
man a suit of clothes which re- 
quired some alterations, after 
which it was to be sent to him in 
a Western State. He expressed 
apprehension that the suit might 


Giving Money Back with a Smile 


A Guarantee Grudgingly Complied with Is a Good-Will Loser 


not fit, but was assured that there 
was no danger, and reassured that 
if he was not altogether satisfied 
his money would be returned. 
When the suit reached him, it 
failed to fit. In answer to his 
suggestion that he be allowed to 
take it to a tailor for further re- 
modeling and send the bill to 
them, the store gave an evasive 
answer. Needing the suit, he took 
it to a tailor, but was told that 
the material was so poor that it 
was not worth fixing. He reported 
that to the store, and again was 
given an evasive answer. Now it 
happens that this man was an ex- 
tensive traveler, and a speaker be- 
fore business associations and 
clubs. He made this experience 
the text for a little sermon, and 
repeated it so often and over such 
a wide territory that the store is 
said to have heard from it from 


more than half of the States in 
the Union. 

Of course, not every customer 
will be a public speaker. Sut 
every one has his friends, ’and 
every one when wronged feels 


justified in retaliating by “airing 
his grievance.” Aside from any 
moral obligation, the damage done 
by an aggrieved customer, may 
amount to vastly more than the 
cost of making a satisfactory set- 
tlement. Then the amount of 
good advertising that any custo- 
mer may do for a firm can easily 
be underestimated. 


A GUARANTEE WITHOUT RED TAPE 

An example is that of another 
clothing company which had a 
complaint from a man in the State 
of Washington. He had bought 
the suit while traveling and was 
not in a position to take it up di- 
rectly with the retailer from whom 
he bought it. He wrote to the 
manufacturer and promptly re- 
ceived an answer advising him to 
go to any one of the factory’s 
representatives—and those nearest 
him were listed—with the letter 
and he would be given satisfac- 
tion. The first place he called, 
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Another attractive campaign for 
Woodbury’s facial soap has been 
placed in The Minneapolis Tribune for 
the Andrew Jergens Company, by the 
J. Walter Thompson’ Company. 


Picard & Company has sent The 
Minneapolis Tribune a schedule for 
Lion collars from the United Shirt & 
Collar Company. 





The Minneapolis Tribune is in re- 
ceipt of a schedule from the Mitchell- 
Faust Agency for the Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Co., to run Sundays from 
April 3 to May 8. 





The Holt Manufacturing Co.’s Cater- 
pillar Tractors are being advertisea ex- 
clusively in The Minneapolis Tribune. 
A series of ten ads, each 800 lines in 
size, has been scheduled for consecu- 
tive Sundays by the Erwin & Wasey 
Co. Unusually strong copy features 
this campaign. The Holt Caterpillar 
Tractor is the one adopted by the 
United States War Department. It 
had its inception in Minneapolis and 
has just recently returned to the city 
by the establishment of a Northwest 
agency in charge of Joe Gjertsen, a 
dealer of wide experience in the auto- 
motive line. There is a big field here 
for the caterpillar tractor, not only 
on the farms, but in connection with 
the $100,000,000 road building program 
of Minnesota. 





The Davis & Armstrong Agency, of 
Minneapolis, has placed with The Min- 
neapolis Tribune a series of attractive 
advertisements for S. H. Holstad & 
Co., of Minneapolis, featuring that 
firm’s coffee. 





Seasonable, well-written and well- 
illustrated copy is being carried in 
The Minneapolis Tribune on its poul- 
try page by the G. E. Conkey Co. This 
advertising is placed by the Rogers & 
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Smith Agency. 
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The Cornell Wood Products Com- 
pany’s wallboard is being advertised 
to the people of the Northwest through 
The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. Copy 
and schedule come from Van Patten, 
Inc., and is of a size large enough 
to attract attention, which, coupled 
with strong illustrations and convinc- 
ing text, should make this campaign 
particularly successful. 





The Federal Advertising Agency has 
sent The Minneapolis Tribune a Sun- 
day order for D. E. Sicher & Co. com- 
prising five 300-line advertisements. 





La Azora cigars are being featured 
in The Minneapolis Tribune with re- 
markably strong selling copy by the 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation. This 
schedule is placed by Theo. F. Mac- 
Manus Agency, Inc. The ads are large 
enough to command attention, strik- 
ing illustrations are used, with short, 
snappy text, and the campaign is bound 


‘to attract much favorable attention. 





The Ross-Gould Advertising Agency 
has placed a till-forbid order with The 
Minneapolis Tribune for the Lichty 
Specialty Company. Small, but force- 
ful, copy is being run each Sunday. 





A campaign closing November 9 is 
being run in The Minneapolis Tribune 
by The Wahl Company for its Ever- 
sharp pencils. Artistically illustrated 
copy, carrying out the Eversharp pen- 
cil idea, characterizes this copy, which 
was prepared and is being placed by 
the Erwin & Wasey Company. 





Kirk’s Cocoa Hardwater Castile Soap 
is being introduced to the Northwest 
by a series of well-written and 
strongly-displayed advertisements car- 
ried in The Minneapolis Tribune by 
James 8. Kirk & Co. Copy and 
schedule come from the E. H. Clarke 
Advertising Agency, of Chicago. 
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The Minneapolis Tribune 


Is the oldest and best dai 
paper published in Minneapolis. / 
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| What’s Behind 
the Skyscrapers? 


What keeps the thousands of offices and 
their executives on the job? What makes 
the mills go—the mills that fill the orders 
of these tall monuments of industry? 


Not alone the needs of the city consumers, not the 


fluctuating whims of metropolitan trade—but the tre- 





mendous demand of the millions who live on farms, 


the backbone of our nation. 
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These are the people who have the money to spend. 
The farmer of today knows what he wants and he’s 
going to get it. He is a keener reader and better judge 
of what he reads than ever before. 


If you want to sell your goods to this immense, dis- 
criminating class of ready buyers, you’ve got to talk 
directly to them—you’ve got to go to the Court of 
Last Resort—right into the farm home. 

And the most economical way to do it—at the lowest cost per 
thousand fomes—is by means of FARM And HOME. 
FARM anp HOME readers take the paper because they 
really want it, and they keep on renewing their subscriptions 
—largest percentage of renewals of any national farm paper. 
Reaches over 650,000 real farm homes, where they’re buying 
everything from tires to toothbrushes — somebody’s — and 
they’re ready to hear about yours. 


Bear in mind that right now is the time to go back to the 
farm with your advertising, back to this big profitable field 
behind the skyscrapers. 


FARM anp HOME will take you there. 


Let us send you “Inside Stuff’—four-page 
house organette—nutritious, but not heavy. 





The National Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Oneida Buildi Mi polis, Minn. 
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his suit was examined, pronounced 
defective, and he was given a new 
one, the bill for which was sent 
to the manufacturer. 

The store reproduced the let- 
ter from the factory in its adver- 
tising, and told the whole story. 
All in all the store spent nearly 
$500 in advertising that particu- 
lar transaction. Then the follow- 
ing year the man who had made 
the complaint was elected to a 
State office. He was so pleased 
with the treatment he _ had 
been given, that he went out of 
his way to buy that same brand of 
clothes, and told the story to a 
number of different retailers. As 
he was so well known, the inci- 
dent was seized upon as good 
“selling talk,” and the story was 
told hundreds of times by clerks. 

If you are going to give the 
money back, do it with a smile 
—otherwise it is not worth doing. 
A “satisfied customer” may be the 
best advertisement ; and again, the 
dissatisfied customer may be the 
most aggressive advertiser. 


Trade Names Used as 
Generic Terms 


Wates ApverTISING Co. 
New York, March 15, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Have you any data regarding the 
methods adopted by manufacturers mak- 
ing a trade-marked product of which the 
trade-name has come to be taken as a 
generic name for that particular style? 

Examples are Yale Locks, D 
Underwear, and Kodak. 

In each of the above-mentioned in- 
stances the trade has been known to rep- 
resent other articles as being “B. V. 
style,” and similar examples in which 
the name of the article is used generically. 

The E. Z. Garter, the original wide- 
webbing garter, is being imitated, and 
the trade are known to be referring to 
other wide- webbing garters as the “‘E, Z. 
style.’ 

If you can give us any references to 
articles published in Printers’ Inx 
along this line we would be grateful 
to you, 

Wares Apvertisinc Co., 
James ALBERT WALES 


HEN the public insists upon 
using the manufacturer’s 
trade name as a generic term re- 
ferring to the type or kind of 
product, the situation needs pretty 
careful study before a remedy 
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can be applied. That it is serious 
is quite evident from the fact that 
valuable trade names have been 
utterly lost to their owners by 
this process, as witness the classic 
example of “celluloid.” Technical- 
ly and legally it is true that “cel- 
luloid” is still the exclusive prop- 
erty of The Celluloid Company of 
America, but the only way to en- 
force that property right to-day 
is to bring a suit against prac- 
tically every man, woman and 
child in the United States. And 
even that would be futile as 
against a settled public habit. 

Of course there is no sugges- 
tion that any of the names men- 
tioned by Mr. Wales have gone 
so far as that, and a careful study 
of the problem will suggest a 
remedy which, if it does not abso- 
lutely cure the difficulty, will go 
far toward relieving it. : 

In general there are four dif- 
ferent methods which may be sug- 
gested: (1) Adopt a new trade 
name which is technically correct, 
and let the old one become generic 
if the public wants it. (2) Put out 
and advertise a totally different 
style of product under the same 
trade name, such as for example, 
a narrow webbing E-Z garter as 
well as a wide webbing style. This 
will clearly indicate that the trade 
name is not generic, but refers to 
origin only. (3) Use advertising 
space to spread the knowledge 
that “E-Z is a trade name re- 
ferring to a certain manufacture 
and is not the name of a style or 
type of garter.” This is done 
with good effect by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, among others. 
(4) Bring lawsuits against promi- 
nent offenders, and give wide- 
spread publicity to the results. 
This method has been used with 
considerable effect by the B. V. D 
Company. 

Of course the circumstances 
which rule in the specific case will 
govern, and the method which is 
chosen (or a_ combination of 
methods) will depend upon those 
circumstances. But it is highly 
probable that the company’s rem- 
edy will be found within the 
limits of those four suggestions.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK 
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How sales aids 
can build volume today 
as never before 


IN DOW and counter displays, car cards 

—dealer helps of every sort: today these 
sales aids have assumed a new importance for every 
manufacturer. 

Under present market conditions, it is not 
enough for them to be mere reminders that a 
product is carried in stock. They must actually 
~ om stimulate sales. 

Consumers are no longer eager to buy—their 
interest must be aroused, their enthusiasm crys- 
tallized into action. 














Leaders in every industry know the value of Gair folding boxes 














DO-RO-NO 


for EXCESSIVE 
PERSPIRATION 


Two of the best-known window displays in America 


—typical of Gair reproductions 


It is impossible for the average dealer, with 
1000 to 8000 items in stock, to treat your product 
with the enthusiasm a sale demands. 


Your dealer helps must do it instead. They can 
make your product the first one seen on the dealer’s 
shelf. They can make it the most prominent of 


Prong 


the counter displays. They can reproduce it life-. 


size as the most attractive, persuasive thing in the 
window. 

They can....but are they doing it? Are they 
telling your story vividly, strikingly, in designs 
that command attention, in colors that bespeak 
distinction? Are they stirring a sluggish market 
into action—building sales for you as never before? 
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Gair package labels are 
carrying their message 
into every Amer- 

ican home 


Helping the advertisers in every industry 


As expert advisers to the leaders in every industry 
for the past half century, we shall be glad to con- 
sult with manufacturers on these and other ques- 
tions relating to package merchandising. 


Our long experience in designing successful 
merchandising aids is backed by the latest and most 
extensive equipment. We have complete facilities 
for color process printing, lithography, and offset 
work, including the largest camera in the world. 


We have, in addition, a completely organized 
Creative Department with a corps 
of well-known artists, Gair original 


Gair counter displays are helping 
to make many products famous 




















In delicacy of coloring, as in accuracy of 
reproduction, Gair car cards are distinctive 


designs have been large factors in the success- 
ful merchandising of many nationally known 
products. 

Labels, car cards, window displays, counter 
displays—these sales stimulants are but one phase 
of the complete service we offer every manufacturer 
of packaged goods. 

Our plant is the largest of its kind in the world. 
With its facilities, we are prepared to offer a special 
expedited service on every phase of package mer- 
chandising—Folding boxes, Labels, Shipping cases, 
Window displays and Dealer helps—giving unity 
to your product from factory to consumer, and as- 
suring desirable increases in volume of sales. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 
BROOKLYN 
Folding boxes Labels Shipping cases 
Window display advertising 
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Helping Salesmen Find Themselves 


The Duty of Every Sales Manager Quickly to Size Up His Raw Material 
and Take Square Pegs Out of Round Holes 


By S. C. 


SALES manager, with a 
great deal of natural talent, 
has been drifting from one job to 
another for the past twenty years, 
making only moderately good, be- 
cause of his streak of sentimen- 
tality. His heart runs away with 
his head. 

Of course, his experiments are 
always made at the expense of the 
concern he happens. to be work- 
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ing for. It is nothing out of his 
pocket. 
Time and time again, having 


been warned by friends, he has at- 
tempted to break himself of the 
trait. Always without avail. . He 
is sentimental, was born that way 
and will never be anything else. 

This sales manager’s fault is his 
tendency to keep square pegs in 
round holes too long. He wastes 
time and money in attempting to 
create talent that should be ap- 
plied elsewhere. His optimism is 
too great, his faith in men too 
resilient. He simply can’t bear to 
“fire” a man. 

His last house: employs some- 
thing like 120 salesmen. Their 
tasks are exacting. The work 
they do is unusual. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to build just the 
right sort of organization, and new 
applicants must be tried out every 
week in the year. It is literally 
an experiment station for sales 
folk. 

But the man in question clut- 
ters up that organization with 
dead wood—non-producers. And 
the final mortality list is start- 
lingly large. 

In comes a piece of raw mate 
rial. Mr. X. coddles and pets him. 
He is never impatient, never cross. 
He assumes in advance that the 
salesman is a success. He will not 
think otherwise. It is an exceed- 
ingly liberal method of proce- 
dure, but the results are costly. 

Here is how it works out: 
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Lambert 


A young chap who had been 
abroad during the war and re- 
turned with high honors, applied 


for a job. This fellow had almost 
everything in his favor. He was 
of excellent appearance. He had 


He was an easy, clever 


poise. 
talker. He knew men and meth- 
ods. He was a natural-born en- 


thusiast. 
Mr. X. took to him immediately. 


REALIZED HIS LIMITA- 
TIONS 


But at the end of three months 
the young man admitted that he 
had not made good. He doubted 
whether this was his line. Mr. X. 
slapped him on the back, told him 
he was foolish to talk in that 
vein, and said eventually he would 
make a star. 

And all the while the raw sales- 
man was not sure of himself. He 
did not appear to have an aptitude 
for the work. 

Another three months passed, 
and still no results. Everybody 
liked him, he was as popular as 
any ten average salesmen, but he 
just couldn’t seem to close con- 
tracts or get new business. Again 
he went to Mr. X. and proffered 
his resignation. 

“T don’t believe I fit into this 
organization,” he admitted, quite 
candidly. 

“Stick to it, you'll come out all 
right,” said the sales manager, 
“it’s only a question of time. I 
like you—everybody around the 
place likes you. Come, come, buck 
up. That’s no way to talk.” 

For almost a year the young 
man struggled against hopeless 
odds. Then it was necessary to 
fire him. One of the last things 
he did was to go into the sales 
manager’s office and rake that ex- 
ecutive over the coals. 

“T suppose I should be thankful 
to you for keeping me as long as 
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you did,” he said, “but I’m not. 
As a matter of fact, you have done 
me a great injustice, as well as 
your house and yourself. You 
have wasted my time and the 
firm’s money. I felt almost from 
the start that I would never make 
good in this line. I felt it intui- 
tively. You made me feel that it 
was simply lack of courage on my 
part. It was lack of the peculiar 
talent necessary for this work. I 
claim that it was your responsi- 
bility, as a sales manager, to sense 
this—not in the first six months, 
but in the first fifteen or twenty 
days, and then make me get out. 

“At my age I can’t afford to 
waste a year at a job I will never 
master. While believing that you 
were doing me a good turn, you 
were actually doing me a bad one. 
It would seem to me that you 
should have studied me analyzed 
my talents, and made a decision 
a long time ago.” 

All of which was true, and good 
sound reasoning. It was merely 
another example of the sentimen- 
tal side of a sales manager over- 
expressing itself. 

The young man went elsewhere 
and was a success from the first 
week. It was something he liked. 
He would never have succeeded in 
the old job. 


A STUDENT OF MEN 





A sales manager should be one 
of the best judges of character. 

We know an executive of this 
type who is taking a series of 
lessons in psychology. He has 
even taken up head-reading. And 
his ability has developed amaz- 
ingly. 

Not long ago a salesman came 
to him for a job. They had an 
hour’s interview. At the expira- 
tion of it, the sales manager said 
to his applicant: 

“You will. not fit in here. It is 
not your line. Take my advice, 
go on the stage. Become an 
actor. I know you will make a 
great success of it.” 

“But I have never acted in my 
life!” was the ejaculatory re- 
sponse, “not even in amateur 
theatricals.” 

“Notwithstanding this, try it. 
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He did and leaped into a fair 
degree of fame almost overnight. 
Said another sales manager: 

“T make quick decisions in se- 
lecting men. True, many do not 
agree with my ideas. They claim 
that no man can develop what’s 
in him in a month. He must be 
coaxed and coddled along. And 
cases are cited of how this has 
proved true. But we never keep 
a man on trial for a longer pe- 
riod than a month. He is either 

hired or fired in that time. 

“Some disastrous things happen 
when a long period of trial is al- 
lowed. Men do not look upon it 
as a kindness, to be suffered to 
continue indefinitely, in the hope 
that they will eventually make 
good. They resent the lack of 
judgment on the part of the head 
of the sales department, whose 
business it is to see that square 
pegs are either fitted into square 
holes, or allowed to go their way. 

“We chart our men from the 
very moment they enter our em- 
ploy. And when the end of the 
month is reached—often before 
then—we are ready to make a 
definite decision, one way or the 
other. Failure to operate along 
this line is what makes for so 
many scattered slipshod sales or- 
ganizations, of uneven ability. 

“There are always a great many 
uncertain spots. There are men 
who seem to be neither one thing 
nor the other. The organization 
is cluttered up with ‘hopefuls’ and 
near-successes. 

“As a rule, a man quickly knows 
himself if he will make a success 
or a failure of it. He is his own 
best judge. At other times, how- 
ever, there are stubborn fellows 
who fight fate, and who are 
ashamed to admit that they are out 
of their element. It is embarrass- 
ing to them. They practise all 
kinds of deceptions to stave off 
the inevitable. 

“Sentiment has small place in a 
business organization. It is un- 
fair to all concerned. I have yet 
to find an employee who thanked 
a sales manager who kept him 
dragging on and then fired him. 
The first question he asks is, ‘Why 
didn’t you tell me earlier?’ His 
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indignation is just. The sales 
manager is to be blamed. 

“There came with us about a 
year ago the son of a fine family 
who was obsessed by the idea that 
ours was his line and that he 
would accomplish big things. 

‘But almost immediately I saw 
that he would not fit in and I told 
him so. His feelings were hurt. 
He accused me of discriminating 
against him. I was unfair. No 
man could pass upon another’s 
merits in any such limited period 
as that. 

“He went to his father, and his 
father went to one of the heads 
of the house. Influence kept him 
with us. 

“T’m not trying to override 
you,’ the young man said, ‘but I 
know I can make good. I’m cer- 
tain of it. I have arranged to stay 
here another three months, with 
no pay and no drawing account of 
any sort. I'll go on my own just 
to prove that it’s in me.’ 

“At the expiration of the new 
time limit he voluntarily resigned. 

“*VYou are right—you have been 
right from the first,’ he admitted, 
‘it’s not my line. I'll try some- 
thing else. I’ve found it out at 
last.’ 

“Salesmanship, as a profession, 
is misunderstood. There is a ten- 
dency not to look upon it as a true 
profession at all. ‘Anybody can 
sell ;goods,’ you hear men say. 
There never was a greater fallacy. 

“Modern salesmanship has be- 
come a complex responsibility. It 
requires special training, special 
talents. Some men can sell goods 
in one house and fall down in an- 
other. Each line has its problems 
and its catches. It is an error to 
believe that you can take in raw 
material, however talented and 
ambitious, and by sheer force of 
training create a competent A-1 
salesman. You can’t, if it isn’t in 
the man to begin with. And you 


find out—or should—in short order. 


“T venture the assertion that in 
70 per cent of business houses 
there is a tendency to allow in- 
coming salesmen too long a period 
in which to make good. Sentiment 
rules, mixed with the wrong sort 
of trust and belief. It is very 
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wasteful and expensive. It re 
tards all salesmanship. It com- 
plicates matters for every sales 
manager in every line. 

“If a man can’t begin to develop 
marked characteristics of personal 
ability in a month, then some- 
thing’s wrong. Pride should pre- 
vent a salesman from hanging on 
much after this if he hasn’t proved 
his merits and at least paid his 
own way. 

“Yet a sales manager must 
watch his step. Occasionaily the 
thing works at opposites. 

“*T don’t think I can make a go 
of it here,’ said a newcomer in 
our ranks, a red-headed Irish lad, 
with not an atom of conceit or 
of false pride in his make-up. He 
said this to me after he had been 
with us less than three weeks. 

“I was very much surprised, for 
I had watched him and saw great 
potential possibilities. He was 
built of the right stuff. 

“Tt’s your line and you will suc- 
ceed,’ I said, ‘stick it out a little 
longer.’ 

“And he did, but reluctantly. 

“He is now one of our best 
junior salesmen. Some men grow 
discouraged easily, yet are blessed 
with talent. They are supersensi- 
tive. They think, if they do not 
roll up orders at once, they are 
the laughing stock of the organi- 
zation. 

“A sales manager must be 
watching both sides of the fence 
day and night. It is easy to lose 
a man who will eventually make 
a star performer. 

“You can’t teach a man a gift, 
an art, an ability that is foreign 
to his character, his nature. 

“These things develop at once, 
show themselves early—just crop 
out and come to the surface, with- 
out much wheedling or cultivat- 
ing. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Had 
Profitable Year 


For the year ended December 31, 1920, 
the net profits of the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., after charges 
and provision for taxes, amounted to 
$2,324,470. The balance in the surplus 
account was $11.465,795. Capital and 
surplus as of January 1, 1920, was 
$15,000,000. 
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The advertising value of a 
newspaper's space, like a 
man’s reputation for integ- 
rity, is best known in its 
own community. In 1920, 
The Journal led all Minne- 
apolis newspapers in local 
display advertising by 
694,456 lines, or 8% more 
than was placed in any 
other newspaper. 





THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York and Chicago by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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“No, sir, you can’t tell WHEN you 
will have to take responsibility 
for some printing” 






EOPLE are buying: 
printing today whoa 
few years ago never 
dreamed of being called 
upon to do such work, 
en ae Maybe you feel that 
youpersonally will never 
hiave to supervise a 
printing job. Maybe 
you have a man in your 
office who looks after those 
things. Just the same, you 
may be called upon any 
day for a decision about 
printing, and it is worth whatever kind of paper is 
while to know something — used, uniformity or astand- 
about that art. ardization of all its qual- 
Printing consists of a_ ities can make a difference 
film of ink less than one in the way the printing is 
two-thousandthsofaninch done. 
thick, applied to paper. S. D. Warren Company manu- 
=> The importance of the facture a dozen grades of stand- 
paper, its thickness, its ard, uniform paper, to the end 
weight, its surface, be- that whatever you wish to print, 
comes apparent when that a standardized paper will enable 
fact is considered. It is youto get better work with de- 
all the more apparent that creased trouble and expense. 








. D. WarrREN a Boston, Mass. 
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cA heavy book 


HEAVY book tires the 
Ae of the reader who 

tries to hold it at correct 
reading position. Soon the 
muscles relax and the eyes 
are called upon to make an 
adjustment that strains them. 
Continuous reading under 
such unfavorable conditions 
amounts to wearisome work, 
even though the text itself 
may be interesting. 

The books that are never 
enjoyed or never finished be- 
cause they tire the reader’s 
eyes are legion. Warren’s 
India and Warren’s Thintext 
are papers so thin that books 
made of them weigh only a 
fraction of ordinary books 
having an equal number of 
pages. Because of extreme 
lightness and their good print- 
ing surfaces, Warren’s India 
(1420 pages to the inch) and 
Warren’s Thintext (1184 
pages to the inch) allow the 
reader to hold his book at the 


BRANCH HOUSES 
16-18 Beekman Street 


New York, N. Y. LINDENMEYR 
& SONS 
80-84 Clinton Street 58-60 Allyn Street 32-34-36 
BLEECKER 
Newark, N. J. Hartford, Conn. STREET 





is hard to read 


right distance and angle, and 
to read without eye strain. 
These two Warren Stand- 
ards are also suitable for Stu- 
dents’ Hand Books, Salesmen’s 
Pocket Catalogs and Price 
Lists, Insurance Rate Books, 
Wrappers and booklets that 
must fit into small spaces, and 
for other printed matter which 
is limited in bulk and weight. 
Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers, Buckeye Covers, 
Strathmore Expressive Papers, 
Old Hampshire Bond, Brook- 


dale Linen Bond, Princess * 


Covers and the many other 
book, bond, cover and wrap- 
ping papers of The Linden- 
meyr Lines form a collection 
of better papers that encourage 
better printing. 

We will gladly send you 
samples of Warren’s Thin- 
text and Warren’s India so 
that you may become ac- 
quainted with their extreme 
thinness, good opacity, and fine 
printing surfaces, 
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Adding an Allied Product Leads 
to New Market 





Makers of Posner Scientific Shoes Add Line of Children’s Stockings and 
Find Wider Field 


at is a vexing question with 
many manufacturers to know 
whether sales of their regular 


goods would be helped by the ad- 
dition of an allied article with 
which their goods are closely as- 
sociated in use by the consumer. 

For example, could the manu- 
facturer of a tooth paste profit- 
ably add a tooth brush to his 
line? Would the manufacturer 
of a typewriter be in any degree 
benefited by making and selling a 
line of ribbons and carbon paper? 
Would the publishers of books in 
sets, like the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica or Everyman’s Library, 
increase the sales of their works 
by putting out sectional and solid 
bookcases? Or the manufac- 
turers of collars, if they were to 
go in for neckwear—would not 
one line help the other? 

In some fields this has been 
done with great success, though 
in nearly every instance the al- 
lied products have grown up to- 
gether, like cameras and the films 
and paper used with them, phono- 
graphs and records, safety razors 
and the blades, office filing cabi- 
nets and the record forms and 
folders used in them, cooking 
stoves and the kitchen utensils 
used thereon. 

Dozens of such instances will 
occur to every advertising man. 
Whenever there has been a life- 
long association of closely allied 
products, however, it has gen- 
erally been true that both prod- 
ucts came into existence at the 
same time, like automobile rims 
and tires, and not when one prod- 
uct long antedated the other, like 
ink and fountain pens. 

So many industries have their 
histories and traditions, the spell 
of which seems to exert a power- 
ful influence in a single direc- 
tion. It keeps the carpenter from 
thinking he might also become a 
mason or the manufacturer of 
button-making machinery from 
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building machinery for making 
buttonholes. 
It will come, therefore, as a 


surprise to many to learn of a 
shoe manufacturer becoming also 
a manufacturer of hosiery. The 
two articles, while closely asso- 
ciated in use, spring from widely 
separated sources. Yet they have 
to-day a very natural relation- 
ship and one would think they 
would go quite easily hand in 
hand, or rather foot in foot. 
There are, however, few, if any, 
instances of where one manufac- 
turer has successfully made both 
lines except in the case of Dr. 
A. Posner, Shoes, Inc., which 
company about a year ago an- 
nounced the addition of a line of 
stockings, socks and three-quar- 
ter hose for infants and children 
to supplement its line of scientific 
shoes. 


How was it done and why? 
Perhaps a description of this 
company’s experience will clear 


the air for others who may have 
long thought of attempting the 
same thing. The most interest- 
ing part of the accomplishment 
is the way in which the company 
handled the merchandising end 
of it—how it persuaded the shoe 
merchant he could also sell stock- 
ings. In order to tell that part 
of the story, some facts on the 
shoe manufacturing side of the 
business will have to be glanced 
at first. 


” 


“SCIENTIFIC” SHOES ONLY IN THE 
BEGINNING 

Dr. Abraham Posner began 
making his shoes for children 
and young women in 1888. It 
was in the beginning a_hand- 
made operation, with Dr. Posner 
and a few associates working all 
day at the bench and going out 
at night to make deliveries and 
take more orders. Dr. Posner 
had a number of original ideas 
on how shoes ought to be scien- | 
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tifically constructed for young 
and growing feet, and covered 
these ideas with patents. One of 
these ideas is a removable “cor- 
set” for the inside of the shoe 
upper. 

The business had its beginning 
in a small room in lower New 
York. It grew up as a local 
business, helped by advertising 
in the mewspapers, street cars 
and elevated platforms in the 
metropolitan district and gradu- 
ally spread to other cities, until 
to-day Posner shoes are sold by 
more than 3,500 stores in the 
United States. 

Posner shoes have always been 
sold and advertised as “scien- 
tific” shoes because of their spe- 
cial features and because the 
founder of the business made a 
study of infants’ and children’s 
feet and designed his shoes to as- 
sist nature in the foot’s develop- 
ment. It has, however, been 
known to the company for years 
that the purpose of a scientifically 
designed shoe can be in a large 
measure defeated by the use of 
a poorly designed or ill-fitting 
stocking in connection with it. 
The company had had its atten- 
tion called to countless cases 
where the beneficial effect of a 
good last had been nullified by a 
toe-cramping stocking. 

Consequently, about a year ago 
the company, after making a 
very complete investigation of 
the whole subject on all sides— 
design, manufacturing, merchan- 
dising—decided to put out a line 
of infants’ and children’s stock- 
ings under the name of “Dr. Pos- 
ner’s Certified Hosiery,” which, 
with the line of shoes, would 
offer a complete service to the 
consumer. 

On the scientific side, it was a 
matter of correct design and 
proper materials. No. particular 
difficulties were encountered here, 
as the matter of design was sim- 
plicity itself—proper length and 
shape of foot and leg to assist 
and not defeat the function of 
the shoes—and the sources of 
supply for materials were open 
to all. The manufacturing ar- 


rangements were equally easy to 
make. 


The merchandising side 
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of the undertaking, however, pre- 
sented many difficulties, and this 
is the phase of the subject which 
will be of particular interest to 
other manufacturers, especially 
as the plan has been in operation 
now for a year and has under- 
gone some _ readjustments that 
have contributed to its greater 
success. 

The company’s experiences in 
the shoe business, supplemented 
by a number of tests in the 
hosiery field, enabled it to make 
an excellent selection of sizes 
and materials. Five styles were 
chosen—two mercerized numbers 
for infants, one in plain rib and 
one in drop stitch, both in white; 
the same for children in three 
colors; and a good cotton num- 
ber in combed yarn in three col- 
ors for children. 

There are other features which 
fit in well with the “scientific” 
idea, such as “gassed” yarns and 
an individual, sealed package. 
The “gassing” process has a num- 
ber of good talking points in sell- 
ing, as it is claimed to sterilize 
the material and give it greater 
tensile strength. The sanitary 
value of the sealed package has 
an advantage both in selling and 
manufacturing, because it ‘is a 
check on careful inspection be- 
fore the goods leave the factory. 


A LOGICAL SIDE LINE 


Many retail shoe stores to-day 
sell hosiery. The retailer is fa- 
miliar with the idea and has been 
receptive to it for some time. 
This development in retail selling 
has been a natural one and came 
to pass because of the obvious 
advantages, from the consumer's 
side, of being able to buy stock- 


ings in the same store or depart-. 


ment where shoes are sold. But 
the shoe merchant had been ac- 
customed to buy his shoes from 
one source and his stockings 
from another. The Posner idea 
was different. It was a complete 
service. The retailer had to be 
shown where the success of this 
manufacturer’s shoes depended 
upon his hosiery, and at the same 
time where the sale of Posner 
hosiery offered possibilities of a 
big sales volume in itself. 
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Buying Power versus 


the People Who Buy 


Comparatively few men own the bulk of 
Chicago’s wealth. America’s wealth, for 
that matter, or the world’s wealth. 


The buying power of Chicago’s very rich 
would be enormous—if it were exercised in 
proportion to its power. 


But it isn’t —and can’t be. 


No man can wear two suits of B. V. D.’s at 
a time, and the workingman’s appetite for 
pancakes will nine times out of ten exceed 
the millionaire’s. 


For every Rolls-Royce on the streets of 
Chicago, there are a thousand Buicks, 
Hudsons, and other medium priced cars. 


Both the moderately well-to-do and the 
very rich use Ivory Soap, yet man for man 
the very rich use no more than the well-to- 
do, while the well-to-do outnumber the 
very rich a thousand to one. 


It isn’t the rich, but the MASSES who buy 
the world’s produce—keep the world’s 
factories busy. : 

And it isn’t the rich in Chicago who make 
it a responsive and profitable market for 
90% of all the merchandise that’s sold there. 


It is the 1,200,000 readers of the Evening 
American, and over 2,000,000 like them — 
the everyday American citizens who con- 
stitute the active buying MASS of the 
city’s population. 
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In the beginning, therefore, the 
introduction of the new line was 
entrusted to regular company 
representatives. When they went 
to their retail customers, they 
were told that the store could 
not sell the stockings in the way 
the shoes were sold. The re- 
tailer said that his customers 
were shoe customers ‘and his 
salesmen shoe salesmen, and that 
it was not possible to get a shoe 
salesman to sell stockings. It 
was all right, perhaps, to have 
stockings in the store for such 
customers as insisted on buying 
an occasional pair now and then, 
but to attempt to carry a com- 
plete line and push the sale of 
them along with the shoes, well, 
that was a different proposition. 
It would require extra clerks, a 
specialized knowledge of the 
line, room for stock and display 
purposes, and the retailer could 
not afford to do it. Not under 
present conditions, anyway. 

A merchandising plan to over- 
come these objections was ac- 
cordingly worked out by the 
company. 


DISPLAY CABINET IMPORTANT 


“In order to make the propo- 
sition as feasible as possible for 
the shoe merchant and to sim- 
plify what he considered the com- 
plicated problem of handling our 
line of hosiery,” Frank Schiff- 
man, sales and advertising man- 
ager, said, “we made up an in- 
itial order which embraced the 
entire line and required only a 
moderate investment. This in- 
itial order was put up in an at- 
tractive display cabinet.” 

The display cabinet was de- 
signed to hold thirty-three dozen 
pairs of stockings, in assorted 
sizes. It was finished in three 
styles, mahogany, oak and silver 
gray. Another style was carried 
in stock unfinished, which could 
be stained on short notice to har- 
monize with any unusual scheme 
of store decoration. A nominal 
price of $10 was placed on the 
cabinet, which was sold only with 
the introductory stock order of 
hosiery, amounting, cabinet and 
all, to a little more than $160. 
When the manufacturer’s rep- 
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resentative went to the retailer 
he had a ‘definite proposition to 
make him. The display cabinet 
occupied only a small amount of 
floor space; it could be accommo- 
dated anywhere, up in front, at 
the rear, or in the centre of the 
floor. Its design. was such that 
it acted as a silent salesman. 
Sample stockings hang at the side 
of the cabinet, and the shelves, 
which are open, hold boxes con- 
taining the certified stockings 
done up in sealed translucent 
wrappers. A customer may walk 
up to the cabinet, inspect the 
samples, and make a selection 
without the assistance of a clerk. 
The dealer supplies his own sam- 
ples and replaces soiled and worn 
samples from his own _ stock, 
which has been found to be the 
best way of getting around the 
problem of supplying extra sam- 
ples and replacing them free. 
Free goods never have value in 
the estimation of the person who 
receives them and the practice in- 
variably leads to abuses and un- 
pleasantness. 

A valuable merchandising point 
is that women more often buy 
stockings in quantity for chil- 
dren than single pairs. It is no 
unusual occurrence for a woman 
to buy three or four of a size 
for one of her children, and the 
same quantity for two or three 
others. Thus, where a woman 
might only buy one pair of shoes, 
she would probably buy several 
pairs of stockings. The value of 
this was pointed out to the re- 
tailer. 

It is significant that country 
merchants have taken on the line 
of Posner hosiery more readily 
and extensively than dealers in 
the metropolitan district. To 
compensate for this condition, 
however, 900 dry goods stores in 
New York and vicinity have 
taken on the line in a _ year. 
The plan, therefore, has been 
successful beyond first expecta- 
tions, and it may be only a ques- 
tion of time before everyone of the 
company’s dealers now selling 
Dr. Posner’s Scientific Shoes will 
also handle the Certified Hosiery. 

This line of hosiery was orig- 
inally sold by the company’s shoe 
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—in eleven of the biggest 
industries of the United States 


Saturday, April 2, Edward Hungerford be- 
gins his study of the relations between the 
executives and the workers, the bosses and 
the men, in eleven of the biggest industries 
of the United States. 


Hungerford’s hobby is facts. It is his special 
pride that he has never gotten up an article at second 
hand—from clippings or the public library. He 
always goes to see for himself. 


This series is the result of a personal study on the 
ground, of the inspection of the factories, and of 
talks with the bosses and the men. It tells the story 
of the relations in big and important industries, suc- 
cessful and going concerns, between the management 
and the worker; what it is that makes the labor turn- 
over in those big industries decrease year by year; 
what it is that makes the worker contented; why it 
is that year by year the output increases while costs 
decrease. 


And it is fact—all fact. Edward Hungerford tells 
the facts; the facts tell the story. 


Specially timely and authoritative news articles like these are among 
the regular features which give the Post an unusual reader-interest 
in many thousands of New York’s most substantial homes. 


New York ECbening Post 


FOUNDED 1801 
L. D. Fernatp, Manager of Advertising 


To out-of-town advertising men we shall be glad to mail these twelve 
Saturday issues on receipt of the 50c minimum required by the Post 


Office regulations. 
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SCORED BY 


THEJEWISH DAILY 
FORWARD 


The Supreme Foreign 
Language Newspaper 
in the United States 
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IN CIRCULATION—The Jewish Daily Forward 
has grown to a net paid daily average of 188,000. 
This constitutes 47% of the total circulation of 
all the Yiddish language newspapers published 
in the United States. 


IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING—In a period of 
seventy-nine days beginning January Ist and 
-_ ending March 20th, 1921, The Jewish Daily 
Forward has printed 202,240 lines of national 
advertising, an average of 2,560 lines daily, 
exceeding the record of any foreign language 
paper in the United States and of many English 
language newspapers. 


IN MERCHANDISING SERVICE—In this short 
period of time The Jewish Daily Forward 
Merchandising Department had rendered ser- 
vice to sixteen large national advertisers, and 
through its adequate staff of specialty men had 
placed more new products in the Jewish grocery, 
drug and dry goods stores than had been done 
by any independent sales organization. 


The Jewish Daily Forward 
dominates the Jewish market 
in a way that is unparalleled 
by any other newspaper. 


THE JEWISH DAILY FORWARD 


175 East Broadway 1128 Blue Island Ave. 
New York City Chicago, II. 
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salesmen. Because of the devel- 
opment of the field among dry 
goods stores, and the growth of 
this department of the company’s 
business, it is now handled by 
special hosiery salesmen except 
in the remoter districts of the 
sales field, where it would not 
pay to travel two men. 

Thus the addition of an allied 
article has led the manufacturer 
into a new and profitable market. 


A Letter That 
to Dealers 
the Goods 


OST retailers handle a great 
4 many different items. Even 
the small cigar dealer carries a 
varied line, but all brands are apt 
to look alike to him, and to get 
the same treatment unless the in- 
dividuality of some one brand has 
been stamped upon his conscious- 
ness. How to personalize a prod- 
uct so as’to lead the dealer to give 
it special attention is a problem 
confronted by many manufactur- 
ers. E. Eppstein & Company, of 
Dallas, Tex., wholesale cigar dis- 
tributors, have done it by means 
of a letter. This letter is not sent 
through the mails in the ordinary 
way, but is enclosed in an en- 
velope attached to each shipment 
of a certain brand of cigars which 
the firm wishes to have a promi- 
nent place in the dealer’s show 
cases. This is the missive: 


Goes with 


Dear CusTOMER: 

Please take good care of him, for he 
is our baby. 

In our family there are more than 
eight children—there’s Cuesta Rey, 
Prince Hamlet, and Admiration (who 
among others in our family are adopted 
children). 

But MARTIN LITTLETON—known 
to his friends as “Littleton’”’—is our own 
baby. 

From birth—and he’s seen more than 
fifteen summers now—we have always 
shielded him from the evil influences 
of cigardom. The evils of careless 
workmanship, inferior tobacco, improper 
blend, etc., have never been permitted to 
come in contact with him. He’s the 
pride of our household. 

Being our baby, we take more than 
ordinary pride in his dress. He wears 
a wrapper tailored from the finest im- 
ported Sumatra leaf. 

He’s well dressed, has a mild, even 
burning disposition, easily drawn out; 
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it’s easy for “Martin Littleton” to make 
friends of your trade. 

He appreciates kind treatment. Please 
give him a prominent place in your case, 
and introduce him to your customers. 
We guarantee that he will show his ap- 
preciation in a very substantial manner. 

Thank ~~, 

Eppstein & Company. 

P. S.—A big advertising campaign in 
the Dallas News is now being run to 
help “Littleton” extend his acquaintance. 


It is to be noted that this letter 
serves a triple purpose. It not 
only personalizes a favorite brand, 
but reminds the dealer of the 
whole family of products, and 
calls his attention to the adver- 
tising campaign. 


Western Council, A. A. A. A., 
to Hear Timely Speeches 


“Strikes and the Labor Situation in 
the Printing Trades” will be one of four 
talks before the Western Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies at its meeting in Chicago on 
April 5. F. G. Cramer, of the Cramer 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, will be 
the speaker. 

_ “Exporting—How It Is Done,” is the 
title of a paper to be given by D. L. 
Brown, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, which will be followed by a 
discussion of the subject by R. F. Clark, 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company. 

_ Mac Martin, of the Mac Martin Advert 
tising Agency, Minneapolis, will relate 
“firing-line” anecdotes of what agencies 
are giving in the way of service at, this 


time. 

_F. W. Thurnau, of Vanderhoof & 
Company, will speak on “‘What to Expect 
in the Agricultural Field.” 


New York Law against False 
Securities Advertising 


The New York Assembly, on March 
23, passed a bill which is intended to 
prevent the making of false statements 
by officers of oil or mining corporations 
in applications to list shares of their cor- 
porations. 

This measure, known as the Hender- 
son Bill, also contains a provision re- 
quiring directors of corporations to file 
with the State Comptroller a statement 
of the financial condition of their firms 
before any advertisements regarding the 
value of shares are published. 

Violation of the proposed law would 
be punishable by a fine of not more than 
$200 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year. 


New Account for Irwin 
Jordan Rose 


The Hamilton Garment Company, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with the Irwin Jordan Rose agency, New 
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Where the Buyers Are 
“Hoard’s Dairyman” Goes 


wala Come business depressions, political disturbances, climatic mis- 
fortunes and crop failures— the dairy farmer still goes on. 
Witness the chart below—and the reasons are: the failure of 
oat crop, corn crop or any other crop, does not close the dairy 
farm; the milk or cream check comes every month— regularly; 
it is not a one-crop business, or a one-season business. 
The dairy farmer is the successful farmer—the prosperous 
farmer. His success fills his home life with comforts and luxuries. 
What does this mean to the national advertiser and to the 
advertising agency that assists in selecting the media for pub- 
licity > Simply this: That in order to reach the big buying 
portion of the big buying rural public, the publication must 
be selected that reaches the prosperous dairy farmer. That 
publication is— ‘‘ Hoard’s Dairyman.”’ 


BABSON SAYS 
** PICK REGIONS of General Farming and DAIRYING”’ 
; re ‘‘With the exception of Dairying, the past year has been unfavorable for 
all branches of the live stock industry; but 1921 should witness improve- 
ment in certain lines.” 
‘** Between now and the next harvest, the best agricultural sections will 
be those having the greatest diversity of crops and those whose products 
have suffered the least comapes in prices. 
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Your ubvotiinn message in Hoard’s Dairyman will reach potential buyers 
with an aggregate annual income of over five hundred million dollars. 


The Dairyman Can, Will, Does Buy— 
PROGRESSIVE METHODS, COMFORTS, LUXURIES 





HIS is the average farm of Hoard’s Dairyman rez 
where the house is a home; where the farmer 
Hoard’s places you before 90,000 of these buyers. 


A REPRESENTATION OF A ‘DAIRY FARM, BEING THE NET AVERAGE OF THE DAIRY FARMS OWNED BY THE SUBSCRIBERS 
rvey Conducted by the Pub ication 
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an readers; where farming is efficient and progressive; 
farmer wants the best and has the money to buy it. 
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AIRY MAN 


Buying Farmer 
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What 
He Will 
Buy: 


(in addition to 
farm equipmen:) 


Silks and 
Satins 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 


Corsets 


Clocks and 
Watches 


Medicines 
Glassware 
Crockery 


Kitchen 
Utensils 


Cooking 
Materials 


Candy 


Housekeeping 
Devices 


Pencils 


Books and 
Magazines 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
is able to furnish 
briefs analyzing 
thedairyfarm mar- 
ket for almost any 
class of nationall 
advertised ae 
uctsand maintains 
a department for 
investigations of 
this nature. 

for the brief pic- 


tured below. 








HHOARDS 


This SUPER-FARMER Constitutes an 
IDEAL MARKET~—bDecause: 


His work is diversified; requiring full equipment and making 
time-saving methods a recessity ; rendering him independent of any 
one branch for profit; and inducing an unusual breadth of vision 


Efficiency is his only problem: his market is assured; profit- 
able methods are his one concern. Dairy farming is intense farming, 
which makes the dairy farmer keen to the adoption of labor-saving 
methods and machinery. 


He is highly intelligent. Dairying is a business that calls for 
the highest type of farmer. It deals with animal life in feeding, 
breeding and care; with crop production and soil fertility; with farm 
mechanics and sanitation. The effect is broadening and educational. 


He has good backing from his banker, not only because the 
dairy farmer is the type of farmer that earns confidence but his 
business has investment and permanence. To a recent questionaie 
95% of the bankers responding stated that they would advance 
more credit to dairy farmers than to other farmers as a class. 


He wants the best; tor his family and for his home; he wants 
and buys the conveniences, comforts and luxuries of which he reads 


He has the money; at least every month he gets his milk 
check. Nevertheless, the sale of surplus farm products, stock, calves, 
poultry and fruit, further swells his yearly income. 


Reach 90,000 of the Biggest, Most Progressive 
Dairy Farmers through ‘‘ Hoard’s Dairyman"’— the 
National Dairy Authority. Competently edited with the 
dairyman’s interests as a sole object. Established for 
years in the esteem of the leaders and of the rank and 
file of this great agricultural fraternity. 

Hoard’s Dairyman covers the dairying sections in all 
parts of the country. The Dairy Farm is, without 
question, the most responsive, most profitable of all 
farm fields. 

** Sell’’ the dairy farmer — with “‘ Hoard’s Dairyman.” 


Use the medium that has withstood the test of a half 
century. 

Use the medium that stands in the forefront among the 
great American agricultural journals. 

Use the medium that has rendered an invaluable service 
to the advertising public these many years. 


Use the medium that can pay you returns upon your ad- 
vertising investment second to no otherfarm publication. 


Published by W. D. Hoard & Sons Company 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Eastern Representative: Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
95 Madison Avenue, New York 


Western Representative: Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Conway Building, Chicago 


Ex-Gov. Hoard of Wisconsin 


AIRYMAN 


Buying Farmer 


Established 1870 by 


Reaches the 
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Human Interest Advertising Even 
in Clothing Samples 


Growth in Direct-Mail Methods Caused by High Selling Costs Teaches 
Manufacturers Important Principles 


\ HAT effect is the high cost 
of traveling going to have 
on advertising? 

Among clothing manufacturers 
it is bringing about a largely in- 
creased use of direct-mail meth- 
ods. 

“We received to-day an inquiry 
from a customer ‘in Ottawa, III.,” 
the sales manager of a Chicago 
clothing factory said to PRINTERS’ 
InK, “that in the old days we 
would have followed up by send- 
ing a man at once. But we took 
care of the inquiry very satisfac- 
torily over the long-distance tele- 
phone. The order is in the works 
and delivery will be made at a 
considerable saving in selling ex- 
pense. We also use the telegraph 
in this connection. Night letters 
and day letters give us quick and 
satisfactory contact with our cus- 
tomers. The fact is that railroad 
and hotel rates are heavy out of 
all proportion to our present sell- 
ing problems, and we have to 
economize in this whenever we 
possibly can. 

“Possibly under our former 
plan we made too lavish a use 
of traveling men, thus helping to 
build up our selling cost to a fig- 
ure that under present conditions 
is impossible. We certainly are 
going in the other direction now.” 

The direct-mail idea makes pos- 
sible more economical buying as 
well as selling. It is proving 
popular with the clothing retailer 
for this reason. He can buy his 
goods in smaller quantities, and 
be in position to get the benefits 
of turnover. He buys more readi- 
ly because he does not have to 
commit himself so far ahead, and 
thus runs smaller risk of depre- 
ciation in inventory values. 

The firm of Mayer Brothers in 
Chicago is putting across a new 
line—its Highland golf clothes— 
almost entirely by mail. 


At a cost of about -fifty cents 





each it sent striking folders to its 
trade, giving the details of the 
new line. Each pattern was shown 
by a drawing of a golf player in 
true Highland attire, and a swatch 
of the particular kind of plaid 
being advertised was attached to 
the drawing to represent the man’s 
kilts. 

All the figures 
somewhat exaggerated and hu- 
morous Scotch types. There was 
enough of the comic about it to 
attract attention in a favorable 
way and yet not be out of place. 
It was a case of sending out 
swatches in an intensely human- 
interest way instead of in the or- 
dinary fashion. The whole thing 
was purposely designed to convey 
the message in a friendly way 
much as would be done by a 
skilled flesh-and-blood salesman. 


FIRST-CLASS 


were shown in 


MATERIAL REQUISITE 


“The results of this campaign,” 


A. H. Lipman, sales manager of 
Mayer Brothers, tells PRINTERS’ 
INK, “absolutely confirm us in our 


belief that if direct-mail matter is 
going to be used it should be of 
the most effective possible type 
for the particular task in hand. 
A cost charge of fifty cents apiece 
for these small circulars is really 
large when you come to consider 
it in one way. But when you re- 
member that the circular actually 
takes the place of a salesman, and 


that it bears an important mes- 
sage meaning much to our busi- 
ness, you almost wonder why we 


did not make it good enough to 
spend twice that amount. Paying 


fifty cents to get this Highland 
golf clothes idea so effectively be- 
fore a retailer is really economy 
plus. The circulars are selling 


the clothes. This is the test. 
“We find also that we can sell 


clothing by means of letters. The 
letters can be used in the most 
effective way to supplement the 
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efforts of the traveling salesmen, 
and also to emphasize the mes- 
sages sent out in the various cir- 
culars, and in our business paper 
advertising. A letter calling at- 
tention to a certain business-paper 
advertisement is really a great 
benefit in gaining the highest type 
of results. 

“Advertising to be really effec- 
tive must be well rounded out. In 
the clothing business the advertis- 
ing has not always been of this 
type because of lack of attention 
given the mail end. This is a good 
time to apply the remedy.” 


Hugh W. Montgomery Dead 


Hugh W. Montgomery, second presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Ad- 
vertising Clubs, which later became the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, died last week at his home in 
Chicago. 

In 1892 Mr. Montgomery became bus 
ness manager of the Chicago Tribune 
and later was made publisher. In 1903 
he became general director of the Phil 
adelphia Record. Later failing health 
caused him to retire from active news 
paper work. 


Gray Motor Corporation 
Formed at Detroit 


The Gray Motor Corporation, re 
cently organized at Detroit, with a capi 
tal of $4,000,000, has as its officers: 
Frank L. Klingensmith, president; F 
F. Beall, vice-president and general man 
ager; G. H. Kirchner, treasurer, and J. 
B. Moran, secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Klingensmith informs Printers’ 
Inx that an advertising agency has 
not yet been employed, and advertising 
plans have not been decided upon 


Spaulding Joins Hartford 
Fire Ins. Co. 


Almon W. Spaulding, who for some 
time has been with the sales promotion 
department of the American Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., has re- 
signed to join the advertising depart- 
ment of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company at Hartford, Conn 


E. V. Price & Co. Appoint 
Branner 


Randolph Branner has been made ad 
vertising manager of E. V. Price & Co., 
Chicago, wholesale merchant tailors. 


Correcting an error -in last week’s is- 
sue: Arthur E. Clifford has been made 
executive assistant of the McGraw-Hill 
Co., Inc., New York. Mr. Clifford was 
previously business manager of Electri 
cal World and Electrical Merchandising. 
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Advertising Typographers Or- 
ganize National Association 
The Advertising Typogr aphers of 

America held 4 first conference at 

Cleveland, March 21, and organized na 

tionally by ake the following offi- 

cers: 

President, Ben C. Pittsford, president 
Ben C. Pittsford Company, Chicago; 
first vice-president, C. E. Ruckstuhl, 
qeaeene Typographic Service Co., New 

ork; second vice-president, Stanley B 
Moore, president Stanley B. Moore & 
Co., Cleveland; secretary, Frank M 
Sherman, United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica, Chicago; treasurer, A. Colish, adver- 
tising typographer, New York. 

The primary object of the organiza 
tion is “To raise the standard of typog 
raphy and create a,more general demand 
among advertisers for better typog 
raphy.” Other objects and purposes of 
the conference favorably voted on were: 
Trade acquaintance through organiza 
tion; interchange of information; trade 
promotion and advancement; elimination 
of trade abuses; reduction of manufac 
turing costs; raising of typographic 
standards and practices. 

A resolution was passed “To refuse to 
do any work on teedulent advertising 
and to work in harmony with the Better 
Business Bureaus of the Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs of the World.” A na 
tional campaign of advertising to create 
a demand for better typography was 
discussed, although no definite action 
was taken by the convention. 

It is planned to hold the next meet- 
ing in connection with the convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World at Atlanta in June. 


Fox Motor Account with 
J. H. Cross Agency 

The advertising account of the Fox 
Motor Company, Philadelphia, will be 
handled by The J. Cross Co., Inc., 
of that city. L. E. Fifer, secretary 
of the company, will be in charge of 
the advertising for the company. 

The formation of this motor car 
company was recently reported in 
Printers’ Ink. Mr. Fifer informs 
Printers’ INK that the company — 
not expect to have the Fox “Mot or Ci 
on the market until fall. 


“Undark” with Clarkson A. 
Collins Agency 

The advertising of the Radium Lumi 

nous Material Corporation, ‘“‘Undark,” 

New York, is now being handled by 

Clarkson A. Collins, Jr., Inc., New 

York. An advertising campaign in na 
tional periodicals is planned. 


Miss Mahool Becomes Adver- 
tising Manager 
Miss Katherine M. Mahool, who has 
been with the Katz Agency, Baltimore 
will join Morris & Co., of that city, man 
ufacturer of Middy Blouses, as advertis 
ing manager, on April 1 
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Use Color 


The advertiser who secures 


color representation in 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL combines in his 
announcement the attraction 
of beauty, the certainty of 
a responsive audience and 
the sales-producing potency 
of an All-the-Family appeal. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For 36 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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7, of You First 
: Take a 
Fish-Hook 










F you are not satisfied with the amount of 
business you are doing (and who is in these 
days?), here is a suggestion: 


Take a fish-hook, catching it by the painless 
end. Hold it away from you in any direction. 
Note carefully the person to whom the fish- 
hook is pointing, take him into executive 
session with you, and ask him these questions: 


Are you using Direct Mail advertising in your 
business? Are you using it to the limit of 
its effectiveness? Are you sure that you are 
getting out the right kind of sales literature ? 
Is it planned right, illustrated right and 
printed right? 


Unless you can censcientiously answer these 
questions in the affirmative, your next move 
should be in the general direction of a 


telephone. 


Our number is Longacre 2320 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Colorado Potato Shippers Maintain 
tribution—Use Advertising 


By J. T. 


S improvements in farm prod- 
4 ucts distribution are effected, 
they make good material for, ad- 
vertising campaigns. PRINTERS’ 
INK told some months ago of a 
Minnesota potato shipper who ad- 
vertised the advantages of his in- 
dividual selling method, a cash 
f. o. b. sale, which he called 
‘Cash and Carry.” In this ad- 
vertising the merits of a distribu- 
tion’ method were made to sell 
potatoes for an individual. 

The object of advertising last 
fall by the Colorado Potato Ship- 
pers’ Association, based on an im- 
provement in distributive ma- 
chinery, was not to sell more 


potatoes for an individual, but 
for a State. This organization 
maintained an official shipping- 


point inspection. Such shipping- 
point inspection by an unbiased 
official is available in some parts 
of the country, but not in all. It 
is a reason why receivers of po- 
tatoes should patronize Colorado 
shippers in preference to those of 
some other States. As shipping- 
point inspection is comparatively 
new, Colorado potato men wanted 
all receivers to know that this 


service exists, how easy it is 
to use, and what the advantages 
are, 


Also, this inspection service de- 
pends for its support on use. The 
association wishes it to be em- 
ployed to the maximum. They 
want to win for it the wide use 
of all parties. 

What is shipping- point inspec- 
tion, anyway As the movement 
is importi ant and significant, it is 
pertinent to dwell on it here. Offi- 
cial inspection in the produce 
trade of the United States came 
into existence as a remedy for 
many of the misunderstandings, 
disputes and losses which charac- 
terized conditions previous to it. 
Perishable produce is subject to 


Ailes ertise Merits of Shipping Point 
Inspection 


Service in Interests of Better Dis- 
to Make It Most Effective 


Bartlett 


vicissitudes on the way to market. 
The buyer’s and seller’s under- 
standing of grade and quality 
terms may not agree. The buyer, 
the market having fallen while the 
produce is rolling to him, may re- 
ject it on arrival, claiming that it 
is not up to specifications, Or the 
sharp dealing may be by the 
shipper. He tries to “put some- 
thing over” on the receiver, ship- 
ping produce below grade. In any 
case, there is a bad situation. 

The United States Bureau of 
Markets some years ago estab- 
lished destination-point inspection 
on the leading markets of the 
country. Either party to the sale 
of a carload of produce could ob- 
tain an official expert inspection of 
the car as it arrived. 

The stabilizing value of such in- 
spection service is readily under- 
stood. It helped to clear up hon- 
est differences of opinion; it was 
a blow to downright dishonesty. 
As time went on, however, there 
arose a demand for shipping- 
point inspection. 


INSPECTION PREVENTED ECONOMIC 
WASTE 


Especially as selling on the 
f. o. b. basis developed, did ship- 
ping-point inspection become logi- 
cal. The f. o. b. seller could point 
to official inspection as a guar- 
antee that the receiver would get 
what he ordered. A large per- 
centage of disputes could be 
eliminated by the simple precau- 
tion of an official, trustworthy in- 
spection costing a nominal sum. 
With growers associations it pre- 
served the integrity of brands. If 
the shipper was at fault, and his 
produce graded below that or- 
dered, the inspector would tell 
him so; it was a matter only of 
re-sorting and bringing up to 
grade, instead of the bad situa- 


tion created when a receiver at 
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a distant point rejected the ar- 
rived car. 

Shipping - point inspection in 
Colorado, however, was introduced 
for another reason. It was a war- 
time measure, under the Food Ad- 
ministration, to prevent the ship- 
ping to market of enormous quan- 
tities of culls and dirt. Poorly 
graded potatoes for years, in the 
extra burden they put on trans- 
portation, have been a gross public 
waste. In time of war, the eco- 
nomic loss was too great to leave 
alone. The proper place for un- 
marketable potatoes, the Food 
Administration sensibly declared, 
was at home on the farm, not in 
some city dump hundreds of miles 
distant. The Food Administration 
made it compulsory for all Colo- 
rado potatoes to be inspected and 
graded according to Bureau of 
Markets _ specifications. They 
could not be shipped from the 
State until this was done. 

This inspection service was not 
only a benefit to the nation: it was 
a great help to shippers and re- 
ceivers of potatoes. It was a 
needed institution in the distribu- 
tive trade. Leading Colorado po- 
tato shippers determined that it 
should continue after the close of 
the Food Administration. As no 
Federal or State laws existed by 
authority of which a State inspec- 
tion could be set up, the shippers 
established one of their own. In 
some parts of the country potato 
inspection is maintained by the 
selling association of a large group 
of growers. In some other places 
the State maintains inspection. 
Shippers, in the case of Colorado, 
continued it when the Food Ad- 
ministration withdrew. 

Fred T. Bryan, manager, tells 
the writer that competitive con- 
ditions were one compelling rea- 
son. California and Idaho, two 
Western competitors, both main- 
tained a State inspection service. 
The Colorado potato shippers be- 
lieved that unless they established 
inspection much business would be 
lost to other States. 

They set up the machinery for 
inspection and then advertised it. 
Anyone—farmer, truck buyer, re- 
ceiver, etc—could use the service, 
paying $2.50 a car. The inspector 
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issued a certificate of inspection. 
This gave the name of the shipper, 
the place of inspection, the variety, 
the number and initial of the car, 
and finally the grade or grades of 
the potatoes loaded. 

The alfalfa growers of Cali- 
fornia logically capitalized their 
improved distribution plan in ad- 
vertising ; so did British Columbia 
dairymen when they launched 
their own retailing company in 
Vancouver. The Skookum apple 
people supply jobbers and retailers 
with “helps,” besides the heavy 
consumer advertising campaign, 
and in advertisements they tell the 
trade the things they are doing 
for it. 

These Colorado shippers with 
good judgment turn to advertis- 
ing to give full effect to, and de- 
rive maximum benefit from, the 
inspection machinery which they 
have enterprisingly created. Im- 
provements in distribution, little 
and big, are being made right 
along in the United States. In 
almost every instance, seen from 
one angle or another, there is ma- 
terial for an opportune advert's- 
ing campaign. 


Chain Store Sales Increase; 
Mail-Order Decreases 


During February sales of chain store 
Systems continued to increase, while 
those of mail-order houses continued to 
decline. 

Gross sales of three large mail-order 
houses were less in February than Jan- 
uary, while, with the exception of United 
Cigar Stores, the largest chain stores re- 
ported total sales larger in February, 
though this was a shorter month. 

Of the mail-order companies, Mont- 
gomery Ward made the poorest compara- 
tive showing in February, and of chain 
stores S. S. Kresge reported the greatest 
gain in sales. 

Sales of the large chain systems and 
mail-order companies compare as fol- 
lows: 


February. January 
Woolworth ...... $9,138,262 $8,336,208 
DEED cndcnnesan 3,467,651 3,215,300 
OO Ree 1,850,398 1,772,775 
United Cigar Stores 5,730,000 5,962,224 
Sears-Roebuck ...14,003,299 15,597,766 
Montgomery W ard 5,461, "849 5,660,431 
American Wholesale 2,702,272 3,240,260 


John N. Garver, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Toledo, O., Better Busi- 
ness Commission, is now commissioner 
of the Akron, O., Better Business Com- 
mission 
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The astonishing : development 
of machinery during the last half 
century has presented problems 
of lubrication no less complicated 
than its crowding mechanical and 
engineering problems. 


The Vacuum Oil Company has 
been specializing in the manu- 
facture of high-grade lubricants 
for 55 years. Their consistent 
policy has been to discover and 
make known the correct grade 
of oil for every lubricating re- 
quirement. As a result, they 
may be said to have paved the 
way for an era of greater me- 
chanical efficiency. 


As printers for the Vacuum Oil 
Company, P. P. C. claims only 
the distinction of service. We 
are in the habit of dealing with 
large corporations who take for 
granted that our printing pro- 
duction is an exact and de- 
pendable item. 


Publishers Printing Company 
209 West 25th Street 
New York 
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Good Company for 
Good Products 


You, if you could, would pick your associates in the adver- 
tising columns of newspapers as carefully as you pick your 
friends. But if you can’t, is not the next best thing to choose 
newspapers that attract campaigns of products commensurate 
in quality with your own? 


We think the following list of national advertisers using the 
Shreveport Times, or who have used it during the last six 


months, will interest you: 


Alabama-Georgia Syrup Company 

American Coffee Company 

American Sugar Refg. Co. 
and Sugar) 

Auto-Strop Safety Razor 

Calif. Asso. Raisin Growers 

Calumet Baking Powder 

Castoria 

Chandler Motor Company 

Cheek Neal Coffee Company 

Chesterfield Cigarettes 

Coca-Cola 

Colgate & Co. 

Columbia Graphophone Company 

Consolidated Cigar Co. (Mozart Cigars) 

Corn Products Refg. Co. (Karo Syrups and 
Mazola Shortening) 

Cudahy Packing Company 

Dodge Bros. Motor Company 

Earl & Wilson 

Educator Shoes 

Elmer Candy Company 

Empire Rubber & Tire Company 

Essex Motors Company 

Franklin Motor Company 

Gardner Motor Company 

Georgia Military College 

Gillette Safety Razor 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 

Goodyear Rubber & Tire Company 

H. J. Heinz Company 

J. H. Henry Company 

Horlick’s Malted Milk 

Hudson Motor Company 

Imperial Belting Company 

International Coffee Company 

Indian Packing Company 

Lloyd Mfg. Company 


(Domino Syrups 


Our Foreign Representatives (see 
while information about the ‘‘Relation of Rates to Circulation” 
Shreveport Times that will increase, 
If one isn’t conveniently available, write direct 


appropriation 


Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
Magnolia Provision Company 
Mercantile Coffee Co. (Alameda Coffee) 
Meyer Bros. Drug Company 
National Toilet Company 
Norris Candies 
Nuxated Iron 
Oldfield Tires 
111 Cigarettes 
Overland Motor Company 
Paekard Motor Company 
Paige Motor Company 
Palmolive Company 
Paris Garters 
Pee-Gee Paints 
Penick & Ford Molasses 
Pepsodent Company 
Pictorial Review 
Pierce Arrow Motor Company 
Postum Cereal Co. (Instant Postum, Post 
Toasties and Grape Nuts) 
Progressive Cigar Co. (Madam Butterfly 
Cigars) ° 
Q. R. S. Music Company 
eo Motor Company 
F. Bowser & Co. 
Seats County Milling Co. 
Flour) 
Society Brand Clothes 
John B. Stetson & Co. (Hats) 
Studebaker Motor Company 
Swift & Co. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
United States Rubber Company 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
Wrigley Chewing Gum 
Watt Cigars 
Woodbury Soap 


Company 


(Golden Fluff 


below) can give you some worth- 
of the 
undoubtedly, the efficiency of your 


The Shreveport Times 


Publishes Every Morning in the Year 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


JOHN D. EWING, Associate Publisher 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 
S. C, Beckwith, Special Agency in the East 
John M. Branham, Special Agency in the South and West 
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Water, Water Everywhere—Yet It 
Can Be Advertised 


Newspaper Campaign Keeps Public Sold on Service Received, Even 
When Rates Are Raised 


By Hugh E. Agnew 


ID you ever see water adver- 
tised? Not seltzer water, or 
any of the medicinal waters, or 
mineral water for bathing, or 
even fresh spring drinking water, 
but just plain HO for use in the 
bathtub, to wet down the lawn 
and wash the flivver? These cam- 
paigns are unusual and infrequent, 
but they have occurred, as noted 
in previous issues of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. A few have not been mere 
“Notices,” but well arranged, ex- 
tensive campaigns. Besides show- 
ing another instance of the al- 
most unlimited application of ad- 
vertising, one of the latest of 
these campaigns is particularly 
suggestive of advertising possi- 
bilities for those whose product 
is in the nature of a monopoly. 
The East Bay Water Company, 
of Oakland, Cal., which furnishes 
the water supply for that city and 
for Berkeley, Alameda, Piedmont 
and Richmond, comprising a pop- 
ulation of more than 300,000 peo- 
ple, was the advertiser. It was a 
newspaper campaign in which the 
daily papers of San Francisco and 
the cities named were used from 
May, 1919, to January, 1921. 

The first messages pertained to 
the saving of water in the house 
—in which there was a double 
purpose. It was a subject which 
would get the immediate attention 
and sympathy of the women. 
Then it followed an exceptionally 
dry period, in which the supply 
of water had been inadequate be- 
cause of shortage at the source. 
During the summer of 1918 the 
use of water for lawns was_pro- 
hibited in the “East Bay cities,” 
as the municipalities on the east 
side of San Francisco Bay are 
called, and the water company 
could easily interest residents in 
that subject, as all were anxious 
to prevent another shortage. 
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The campaign opened with a 
full page showing a stream of 
“domestic” and “industrial” water 
pouring from a main. The title 
in large, black, hand-lettered type 
was just “water.” “When a 
group of people having a com- 
mon interest live in the same 
place under the*same laws and 
regulations,” it read, “these people 


constitute a community. When- 
ever a community exists, com- 
munity problems arise. These 


community problems explain and 
account for the public service cor- 
porations—companies organized to 
render service essential to the 
general public health, or con- 
venience, or both; in other words, 
companies organized to solve com- 
munity problems. The most im- 
portant of these is the question of 
an adequate water supply.” Then 
followed a brief statement of 
some of the topics that would be 
discussed in the series of adver- 
tisements which were to follow. 


SELLING WATER ECONOMY 


The first of these was wastage 
of water in the home. The water 
company assured its readers that 
this was urged, not because of 
fear of another shortage, but “be- 
cause in addition to water we sell 
service. Part of this service is 
to give you full value—to help 
you pay only for what you use 
and to use all that you pay for.” 

Various means of preventing 
waste were discussed, such as 
leaks in taps, using running water 
for rinsing potatoes while being 
peeled, allowing children to play 
with the hose, etc. Each formed 
the subject for one message. By 
the time this series was completed 
the summer was nearly over and 
people had ceased to think much 
about water shortage. Also many 
who had taken occasion to com- 
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plain about the size of their water 
bills had discovered various means 
of reducing them. If they did not 
care to take the trouble to pre- 
vent waste, they had that guilty 
feeling which prevented complaint, 
either at the office or to neighbors. 

The next phase of the campaign 
was devoted to the general sub- 


Is it because we are afraid of a shortage of water? 
No. This year's rain has filled the reservoirs with 
enough water to insure an adequate supply for at least 
ten yeare 

Is it because we lose when you waste water? 

No. You pay us for every drop of water regstered 
by your meter, whether used or wasted. As a matter 
of fact, the more you waste, the more we gain. 
Then why, you ask, do we urge you to save water? 

Because in addition to waier—we sel] service. Part 


of this service is to give you full value—to help you 
pay only tor what you use and to use all that you pay 
for. 


In thie series of te we will show you 
where to watch for leaks and how to perform house- 
hold dues without water waste. 


If our euggestions are followed, consumers will only 
pay for water used—not wasted—and will become our 
greatest esset,—eauushed customers. 


DOMESTIC INDUSTRIAL 


A PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION CREATES GOOD- 
WILL BY HELPING CUSTOMERS “USE ALL 


THE WATER THEY PAY FOR” 


ject of making the water supply 
clean, safe, pleasing to the taste 
and to the eye, and free from all! 
impurities. This series included a 
discussion of collecting or “ware- 
housing” the water. Pictures of 
the various reservoirs were given 
and means of protecting the source 
described. 

That iron water-mains_ cost 
eight dollars a foot, that running 
water usually does not “purify 
itself,” but tends to collect im- 





purities as it flows, how water- 
sheds are guarded and wooded, 
the duties of the patrol, and a 
map of the thirty-five square 
miles owned or controlled by the 
company for collecting water, 
were some of the subjects dis- 
cussed in the second period of the 
campaign. 

Being a public utility, it 
was the purpose of the com- 
pany to keep the public sold 
as thoroughly as_ possible 
upon the service which the 
company gave. An important 
part of that was to explain 
as fully as possible the nature 
and extent of the service of 
supplying water. 

There is always a lot of 
agitators whose chief sport— 
both indoors and out—is to 
attack public service corpora- 
tions. The fullest possible 
understanding of the business 
of furnishing a public service 
to a city will probably do 
more than any other one 
thing to forestall dissatisfac- 
tion that might be created by 
these agitators. 

The amount invested in the 
watersheds and why that 
investment influenced water 
rates was explained as ‘part 
of the general understanding 
of the water business. The 
difficulty and expense of ele- 
vating two million gallons of 
water eight hundred feet 
daily, which is done at Alva- 
rado and Lake Chabot, was 
graphically illustrated. The 
difficulty of repairing and 
replacing broken water-mains 
quickly was pictured. 

The elaborate and expen- 
sive measures taken to keep 
the water pure and health- 
ful were explained in another 
series, one of which discussed 
water analysis and how in ad- 
dition to its own laboratories 
both the city and State health de- 
partments made analyses. The 
little alge which were sometimes 
found in the water as it came 
from water taps were shown to be 
harmless, being a vegetable which 
grows so rapidly that it “can be 
seen with the naked eye within 
forty-eight hours.” Filtration was 
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Th i s Farmer 
owns 12 producing cows 


Every member of the Dairymen’s League must 
actually own producing milch cows—and the average 
milking herd is 12. This sizable herd assures a con- 
tinuous income throughout the year which is supple- 
mented by the sale of cash crops—potatoes, cabbages, 
canning crops, grain and fruit. 


Every member of the League is also a part owner 
and close reader of “The Dairymen’s League News.” 
It is truly “The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper,” 
supplying in each issue vital news of the great co- 
operative marketing movement which is riveting the 
attention of Eastern dairymen. 

Your product, if of interest to the dairyman or his family, 
will find a sustained market upon the 92,000 prosperous farms 
where the “Dairymen’s League News” is welcomed. 

Remember that the dairyman’s wife is a full partner in the 
dairy business. Usually she is the bookkeeper and corre- 
sponding secretary of the firm. You can win her good-will 
through “Dairymen’s League News” advertising. 


Send for sample copy and rate card. 





UTICA, N. Y. 


Girard Hammond 10 S. LaSalle St. 


Birge W. Kinne John D. Ross 


303 Fifth Ave. 


New York City Advertising Manager 


Chicago 





“The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper” 
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f OAKLAND— 
An Active Consumer Market for 
Your Products 





{ 


= A city and territory of wage earners engaged at 
their trades is an inviting market—It is a market; 
that consumes; hence a responsive market for 
the advertiser. : 
| 1e advertiser . ew 
Oakland, California, leads Oakland shows a remark- 
all Pacific Coast cities in ably healthy condition in 
_ giving men steady employ-_ retail circles. In_ building 
* ment. Out of a population activities Oakland showed 
of 250,000 not more than’ the second most imposing 
1000 men are without percentage of all Coast 
work, Cities. 
From monthly report of the Federal Reserve Board of the district. 


























An active 
merchandising 
department 
that will 
co-ordinate 
with your : 
salesmen is 
available. 

















You cannot cover 
OAKLAND and 
this 400,000 con- 
sumer market with- 
out the use of the 
OAKLAND TRIB- 
UNE (Charter 
member A. B. C.). 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE 
& CRESMER CO., 
National Representatives, 
New York, Chicago. 
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explained. Also the Government 
report, which gave Oakland the 
lowest percentage of sickness from 
typhoid of any city in the coun- 
try, was featured in the advertis- 
ing copy. The care with which 
the water supply was handled was 
given its full share of credit in 
the advertising, as infected drink- 
ing water is the most com- 
mon source of typhoid con- 
tagion. The chlorine process 
of sterilizing the city water 
was so described that any 
child could understand it. 

Another step in this cam- 
paign to keep customers sold 
on the service they were re- 
ceiving was a detailed dis- 
cussion of the company’s 
method of supervision. Why 
the water company is under 
the jurisdiction of the State 
Railroad Commission was the 
subject for an advertisement, 
two columns thirteen inches. 
The similarities of the rail- 
way and the water supplying 
business was pictured, and 
the public service idea illus- 
trated in a number of other 
advertisements of generous 
space. 

The various units of the 
water company’s plant were 
discussed in the series on 
supe rvision, and reasons 
given pe the particular con- 
struction. The saving effected 
by a water tunnel from the 
San Pablo reservoir to the 
filter plant in the Berkeley 
Hills was the subject of an- 
other message. How the 
company was looking ahead 
to the development of the 
beautiful residence district 
north and east of Lake Mer- 
ritt indicated its far-seeing 
alertness in providing for 
the city’s growth. The water 
company did not want its cus- 
tomers to think it short-sighted. 
so it frankly discussed in detail 
this and other improvements and 
additions. It called attention to 
the difficulty of furnishing water 
to the home in the hill districts 
hundreds of feet above the bay. 

Economies in metre reading, the 
cost of collecting bills, the saving 
effected by modern office equip- 
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ment, were all adequately pre- 
sented. The water company—it 
was evident from its advertising 
—was an enterprising, well-man- 
aged institution, of which its cus- 
tomers might well be proud. Of 
course the copy was too adroitly 
written to mention such a thing, 
even indirectly, but when a cus- 


WN. aber Twenty-cight of 


Algae is pronounced “Al-gee.” It is not « boy's 
mame; and it is not bacteria 
wee, * apratle growth 

large enough 


Taka ecg Ko te be th me 


1 pics ol Alp shld pm thug he man 


As harmless as Algae may be. it is still unpleas 
ant to some. and this company is now covering its 
distributing reservoirs to keep the sun's rays from 
the water. Thus protected, stored water will be 


undertaking drink water 

without Wiehe Es photographs of doubt ron 
acter—eo we're putting the “lid” on the reservoirs, 

ne the sun out and stopping the formation of 


Wake 


DOMESTIC INDUSTRIAL 








ws 


MOST PEOPLE WIi0 READ THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
NEVER SAW THE ALG#, BUT THEY WERE 


PREPARED FOR SUCH AN INCIDENT. IT 
KEPT THE CUSTOMER SOLD ON THE 
SERVICE 


tomer knew the business so inti- 
mately, as all must have known 
it after following its advertising 
for eighteen months, he would al- 
most inevitably have a feeling of 
friendly sympathy for an _ insti- 
tution which was trying so hard 
to please—rather than a _ hostile, 
critical attitude which is so com- 
monly felt toward the privately 
owned public service corporations. 
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Finally, to round out the cam- 
paign and add the human touch, 
the work of various different em- 
ployees was described, the em- 
ployee named, and the length of 
time he had been engaged in 
keeping the city’s water supply 
adequate was given. “An hour 
and a half shutdown in two 
years,” the reader was told, “was 
made during the water crisis of 
1918, by Charles H. Harry, in 
charge of the seventy-eight wells 
of the Fitchburg pumping station.” 

With the prices of everything 
else going up, it was only natural 
that people would have to pay 
more—slightly miore—for the im- 
portant service of having their 
water needs supplied. The in- 
crease in the cost of water was 
but 12 per cent. Other commodity 
prices had increased 98 per cent. 
It was evident that the water com- 
pany had again shown its skill in 
management to keep down the in- 
crease to so little as 12 per cent. 
That was an added reason for 
pride in the concern—rather than 
criticism of it and a grudging 
consent to the added cost. 

The space used was liberal, 
from two-column-ten to full page. 
The form of the display changed 
from time to time, as well as the 
subject matter. That was to avoid 
monotony. The signature, how- 
ever, formed a sort of connecting 
link between the different num- 
bers of the series. It was hand- 
lettered and of the same type 
style that the word “water” ap- 
peared in the first announcement. 
As the incorporation is known 
locally as the “Water Company,” 
the display of the signature was 
so arranged as to emphasize that 
part of the name. 

The general effect of the ad- 
vertising, as expressed by a promi- 
nent real estate man of the dis- 
trict, has been to create so much 
good-will for the water company 
that no agitator or intriguing poli- 
tician could stampede the public 
into forcing an issue with the 
East Bay Water Company. 


The Essex Gelatine Co., manufacturer 
of Essex gelatine, Boston, has Pased its 
advertising account with the Griffith 
Stillings advertising agency, of that city 
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Trade Conference in Mexico 
Next June 


An International Trade Conference 
will be held in the City of Mexico be- 
ginning June 20 and-ending June 26, 
directed by the Confederation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Mexico, of which 
the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Mexico is a supporting member. 

The American Chamber of Commerce 
in Mexico has given up its plans for a 
separate conference in April and is help 
ing the Confederation to arrange the 
plans and programme for the interna- 
tional conference. The programme will 
include discussions of the following sub 
jects: 

Mexican credits; Mexican methods of 
sales and distribution; choosing agents 
and representatives in Mexico; advertis- 
ing in Mexico; the Mexican consular ser- 
vice and trade commissioners in foreign 
countries; tariff reciprocity between Mex- 
ico and the countries with which it ex- 
changes goods and products; introducing 
more modern agricultural machinery and 
implements into Mexico; land and sea 
transportation of Mexico with the other 
countries; buying Mexican products, and 


? standardizing weights and measures in 


the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


“ 


Two Editions for ‘National 
Stockman and Farmer” 


Beginning with the April 2 edition, the 
National Stockman and Farmer, Pitts- 
burgh, will be published as two editions. 
The Ohio edition will concentrate in 
that State. The Pennsylvania edition 
will cover Pennsylvania and West Vir 
ginia. 

Norman E. Shaw, Secretary of Agri- 
culture for Ohio, has resigned that ‘posi 
tion to become Ohio editor. He will 
have his office in Columbus, O. Harold 
Bedell, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has been appointed Penn 
sylvania editor. His office will be in 
Harrisburg. 


Den F. Whittaker Becomes 
Association Secretary 


Don F. Whittaker, formerly with the 
Federal Motor Truck Co., the Acason 
Motor Truck Co., Detroit, and the EI] 
gin Motors Co., has joined the Nationa! 
Association of Motor Truck Sales Man 
agers, as executive secretary, with head 
quarters in Detroit 


e ‘ " ° , — 
Translation Service in Chicago 
The Foreign Commerce Translation 
Service has been organized in Chicago, 
with Joaquin A. Vargas as general man 
ager. r. Vargas has been with the 
International Harvester Company for 
twenty-seven years. 


T. Work Heads Columbus 


Better Business Bureau 


B. T. Work has been made man- 
ager of the Better Business Bureau re 
cently established at Columbus, Q. 
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Things Are Doing in Washington 
(D. C.) All the Time 


So long as this great government of this 
great country continues to function—this 
city must be a busy city—-the nation’s city. 

The logical place in which to launch 
your national advertising—so easily done 
through The Star—ALONE—because it 
so completely covers this field. 


Any service which our Statistical De- 
partment can render is at your disposal 


he Zoening Slat. 


WASHINGTON, D. 
The National Newspaper at the Nation’s Capital 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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Where Circulation 
Really Counts 


Out on Jefferson Avenue, where Detroit's most influential families have 





lived for years, stands the Pasadena Apartments. Out of //5 families 
living there at present, 101 have the Detroit Free Press delivered to them 


each morning. 


Facts like these are the things that wield the greatest power in any dis- 
cussion or consideration of the actual selling strength of a newspaper. 
Every Free Press advertiser buys space with a full knowledge of and 
confidence in the certainty that his message goes directly and im- 
mediately to a type of readers whose intelligence, standards of taste 
and living, and actual buying power makes for the greatest possible 
percentage of resultfulness in the expenditure of any advertising ap- 
propriation, either small or great. 

To those who have used the Free Press for years, many of them con- 
sistently for over one-half century, such a discussion as this is quite 
superfluous, but to those who do not know of the vast buying strength 
that is at the advertiser's beck and call through the columns of the 
Free Press, a message like this offers a very earnest suggestion. 


As usual, Detroit reports the greatest increase in employment and the 
revival of normal business over any other city in America. Take 
advantage of that spirit now—reach it through Free Press columns. 


Che Brtroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements.” 


Foreign Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PORTLAND, ORE. 


























Showing Retailers How to Learn 
Truth about Themselves 


Cyclone Fence Company’s “100 Per Cent Card” Enables Checkup on 
Essential Points 


T least once a year the manu- 

facturers and jobbers who go 
much into service work for re- 
tailers give their customers a 
good straight from the shoulder 
exhortation in the matter of tak- 
ing inventory. The retailers are 
not only to count, measure or 
weigh their goods and put down 
conservative valuations for them, 
but also to examine their meth- 
ods and everything having. to do 
with their business—and to tell 
themselves the whole truth about 
everything. 

It is true that many retailers— 
and many men in other lines of 
business for that matter—whose 
personal integrity is unquestioned, 
really do deceive themselves on 
many essentials. But the reason 
they dodge the truth can many 
times be traced to the fact that 
they do not know what the truth 
is. 

The Cyclone Fence Company, 
of Waukegan, IIl., in recognition 
of this latter principle has put out 
what it calls a hundred per cent 
card which its retail customers 
can use in making searching self- 
examinations which are good for 
their business souls. The card 
asks twenty-four leading ques- 
tions and assigns a certain num- 
ber of points for each which on a 
perfect score will run the total 
up to a hundred per cent. The 
retailer is asked to put down his 
own conception of what his grade 
should be after each question. 

Here are the questions as they 
appear on the card: 

Your 
PERFECT GRADE 
6—Have you an up-to-date busi- 
ness and accounting system 
Ph SUP CURE ccccccécneess veins 
5—Is your business growing? 

6—Do you take an annual in 

VENCOTY LS wccsececesesesess 
5—Do you figure selling price 

so as in all cases to guaran 

ONG FOU O BOOMER. cc cesescs 
5—Can you state definitely what 

your overhead ae per- 

centage amounts to?....... ...+- 


5—Have your sales reached a 
maximum for the expense 


3—Do you know ‘oben lines pay 
best and which pay least?.. ..... 
3—Is your advertising campaign 
carefully planned ahead?... 
nationally 


3—Do you _ push 

advertised goods? 
5—Do you discount your bills? ..... 
3—Do you make special ef- 

fort to sell the more profit- 

able articles? 
6—Do you turn stock at least 

four times a year? (Allow 

1 for one turn; 2 for two 

turns; 4 for three turns; 6 

for four turns) .......... 
2—Do you meet your custo- 

mers personally? ......... esses 
5—Do you buy from more 

sources than mecessary? .. ..... 
4—Are your windows regularly 

and attractively trimmed?. 
5—Do you give prompt cour- 

teous service? ° 
4—Do you and your clerks 

study the merchandise you 

ST c.cddpinkawaeeracenkan., 04608 

(Do you know how it is 

made and best talking 

MTD wetientedutineneds 
3—Do you make use of the 

manufacturers’ free advertis 

ing cuts and other helps?.. 
3—Do you belong to the state 

Hdwe. Dealers Association? 
6—Do you attend the meet 

ST é&gsin<chesaesenneess 

(Allow 6 for any one asso 

ciation meeting regularly at 

tended.) 
3—Do you read at least three 

good trade journals?.... 

(Allow one point for each.) 
2—Have you a good mailing 

DT. stiivveskansheebawren 
3—Do you use it?........... 
5—Do you have co-operation 


and team-work in your 
_store? ateeneeseekonneeuas 
100% Total Total Grade ..... 


The information on the card 
is for the ‘retailer’s own personal 
information. But he can send it 
in to the company if he so de- 
sires. Some do. The cards are 
much in evidence at state and dis- 
trict hardware meetings. The 
dealers talk about their “grades” 
with interest second only to that 
shown by students in discussing 
the returns from the registrar’s 
office. 
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Comparative Lineage 
Figures for Magazines 
and Newspapers 


DututH, Minn., Marcu 18, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INk 

Where can we secure some accurate 
statements of the total advertising line 
age carried by the leading magazines and 
newspapers covering a period of years? 

We wanted to see how the general in- 
crease in advertising has been going on 
and also to what extent there has been a 
decrease. 

KLEARFLAX LINEN RuG CoMPANyY 
Norton Mattocks, 
Advertising Manager. 
S regards the magazines, class 
publications and weeklies of 
national circulation, Printers’ INK 
itself publishes, in the second issue 
of each month, comparative tables 
of lineage covering the past four 
years. There are statistical bu- 
reaus in various cities which com- 
pile lineage figures for certain 
groups of newspapers, but there 
is no organization that attempts 
to give such figures for news- 
papers as a whole. The task of 
doing so with any degree of accu- 
racy would be enormous, as indi- 
cated by the fact that there are 
now in the United States and Can- 
ada 1,809 evening newspapers, 644 
morning newspapers and 72 Sun- 
day weeklies not editions of daily 
papers. It would therefore be 
necessary to count the lines in 
nearly one million separate news- 
papers per annum—a task requir- 
ing the services of a far larger 
checking force than is possessed 
by the largest advertising agency. 
And even then we should be with- 
out the figures for the weekly and 
semi-weekly newspapers of the 
country, some of which are im- 
portant. 

It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that comparative lineage fig- 
ures over a term of years are by 
no means conclusive evidence of 
the value of a medium. An in- 
crease in lineage may indicate a 
decrease in rate. A falling off in 
lineage may be the result of an 
increase in the rate per line. Line- 
age figures should be taken for 
exactly what they are: indicators 
of the volume of business carried. 


—[Ed, Printers’ INK 
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Newspapers Would Amend 
_— 
Anti-Trust Law 

The Publishers’ Association of New 
York City is giving vigorous assistance 
to the Meyer-Martin bills in the New 
York Legislature, to amend the Don 
nelly Anti-Trust Act, making it apply 
to any article used in trade or com 
merce instead of, _as now, only to articles 
in “common use. U nder the law as at 
present constituted, it is impossible to 
proceed against such combinations of 
union labor and employers as is in 
evidence in the photo-engraving indus 
try, for example, because the product in- 
volved is not an article of common use. 
The bills which are now in committee 
are bitterly opposed by the Amer‘can 
Federation of Labor. 


Advertising Post of Legion to 
Hear H. B. Le Quatte 


The New York “Ad” Men’s Post of 
the American Legion will be addressed 
by H. B. Le Quatte, of Street & Finney, 
Inc., on “Taking the Guess Out of Ad 
vertising” at a meeting to be held at the 
New York Advertising Club on April 13 

At the last monthly meeting of this 
Post a resolution was passed condemn 
ing the attendance of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Anderson at a German mass meeting 
held at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, and urging that he be expelled 
from membership in the American Le 
gion. Since this resolution was passed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson has been 
expelled, 


Philadelphia Agency Adds 
Four Accounts 


The Ware Products Company, Phila 
delphia, manufacturer of “‘Ware”’ valve 
silencers; Munson Supply Company, 
New York, manufacturer of “‘Munson”’ 
pneumatic speed keys; Automotive Trac 
tor Corporation, Frederick, Md., “Scho 
field”” automotive tractor; and the Kim 
ball Company, Philadelphia, valve com 
pounds, have placed their advertising ac 
counts with Robert H. Dippy, Philadel 
phia. 


Made Officers of 
Agency 
Thomas M. Owen has been electe:| 
vice-president and Miss Ruth Wood 
bridge has been made secretary of the 
Millsco Agency, Inc., export advertising 
for national agencies. Mr. Owen was 
formerly confidential secretary to John 
C. Havemeyer, of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. Miss Woodbridge was un 
til recently a member of the staff of 
El Comercio. 


Millsco 


Tennant Brothers Account 


with Joerns 
Tennant Brothers, automobile bankers 
of Chicago, have placed their account 
with the Arnold Joerns Company, ad 
yertising agency of that city. 


va 
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RATE REVISION 
DOWNWARD 


On shipments made after April 1, The Globe’s price 
for newsprint has been reduced to 5¥sc a pound. 


Correspondingly, The Globe’s General Advertis- 
ing rate card has been revised as of April 1. Rate 
card No. 5 replaces rate card No. 4 on new and 
renewal business, and all contracts already made on 
rate card No. 4 have been written down to the rates 
on card No. 5 on advertising published on and after 
April 1. This is in accordance with clause l. g. of 
card No. 4, which clause also is a part of rate card 
No. 5. 

On the rising newsprint market, The Globe pro- 
tected its advertisers with firm contracts based on 
current costs. That guarantee will be continued 
should costs go higher, but in addition advertisers 
will continue to receive the benefit of any reduc- 
tions which decreased publishing costs may permit, 
from the date such lower rates take effect. 

The manner in which rate card No. 4 was re- 
ceived by advertisers and agencies has been a mat- 
ter of great gratification to The Globe. Appreciation 
of the ready and general acceptance of that rate 
card, as being necessary under abnormal conditions, 
now is expressed in the adoption of lower advertis- 
ing rates from the date the reduced paper price 
takes effect. 


Following the establishment of the City 
News Edition five months ago, the circulation 
of The Globe shows a gain of about 10%. 


Che 6lobs, 


TORONTO 
Member A.B.C. 


WILLIAM FINDLAY, Business Manager 
Verree & Conklin—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Portland, Ore. 
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What do you Expect 
Youl Prin Printer ? 














Close Figuring 


A CLOSE figure for one printer is 
an impossible figure for another. 

Figures depend on the equipment and 

organization back of the estimate. 











Goldmann Service is backed by com- 
plete equipment and comprehensive 
knowledge of costs— your strongest 
safeguard that you buy at the lowest 
figure. Every mechanical short-cut pos- 
sible is figured in to your advantage. Ss 





Goldmann Service stands for close- 
figured printing, without sacrificing 
one whit of the usual Goldmann 
quality in printing. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since Gigfteen Seventy Sex 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE FRANKLIN ng 





















Illustration Novelties That Catch 
the Eye 


The Added Ten Per Cent of Idea and Cleverness That Never Fails to 
Meet with Response 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HAT is that subtle influ- 

ence in an advertising il- 
lustration, in a complete adver- 
tisement, which instantly attracts 
even the most disinterested and 
casual reader? The copy man 
will claim that it is a clever turn 
of a phrase in a headline, while the 
visualizer will suggest that com- 
position and pleasing arrangement 
has much to do with it. 

More than likely, it is an added 
ten percent of cleverness in some 
one part of the advertisement; 
not its chief claim to attention, 
but a unique accessory. 

It may be said, in a general 
way, that all people admire clev- 
erness and pay the tribute of at- 
tention to it. The unusual is as 
much a lure as it was when Bar- 
num went into the show business. 
This does not mean that hokum 
or trivialities are expedient in ad- 
vertising. It does mean that little 
added touches of ingenuity are not 
lost on the public. 

It is comparatively easy to dem- 
onstrate and to illustrate what we 
mean, from examples in recent 
advertising. In many instances, 
they have made an otherwise quite 
ordinary or conventional illustra- 
tion strikingly original. 

A design for the Sheldon Axle 
shows a_ heavily-loaded truck 
swinging rapidly down a steep 
hill away from the reader. In- 
dustrial activity is shown in the 


background. These elements, as 
described, are not novel. ‘They 
could under ordinary circum- 


stances command no more than 
passing attention. 

But a big basic sales argument 
is concealed in the illustration. 
The advertiser wishes to elaborate 
upon the idea that “the load on a 
moving truck seldom pushes down 
evenly across the whole width of 
the axles.” Not easy to describe 
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interestingly in words. A _ scien- 
tific diagramatic novelty, intro- 
duced by the artist, however, 
“makes” this advertisement. A 
man atop the truckload has 
dropped a plumb line down from 
the center of the boxes to the 
base of the rear _ right-hand 
wheel. And, says the caption, 
“The Plumb Line Shows What 
Happens.” The eye is at once at- 
tractéd: to this line and plumb. It 
puts a new note into the illustra- . 
tion. People are not accustomed 
to seeing just this sort of contrap- 
tion rigged to an automobile truck. 
The text continues in explana- 
tion: “The illustration with the 
perpendicular plumb line crudely 
shows how the center of the 
weight has shifted from the center 
of the axle, nearly to the end of 
the axle because the truck is on a 
sloping road.” 

A piece of string and a metal 
plumb suddenly transforms a 
commonplace illustration into an 
interesting one indeed. 

One of the most important ar- 
guments advanced in favor of 
Armour’s Oats is the rapidity 
with which the product can be 
cooked—in from ten to fifteen 
minutes. A large package, occu- 
pying the top of the space is, after 
all, no more than the picture of 
an uninteresting container. The 
placing of a clock such as may 
be seen in any kitchen beside the 
package at its base, with the space 
between the hands in shade, while 
the remainder of the clock face is 
pure white, gives a decidedly 
novel twist to the composition. 


NOVELTY FOR KITCHEN CABINETS 


Kitchen Cabinet advertising has 
been along the same general lines 
for many years; attractive enough 
in its way, but never attempting 
much more than to show the cabi- 
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net in pretty, modern surround- 
ings. The constant repetition of 
this scheme in pictures was sure 
to “go stale” as far as reader in- 
terest is concerned. 

But when the Hoosier began to 
introduce little miniature blue- 
prints, in color, as an insert, in 


connection with the main design, 
“sprung” 


a novelty was on the 





lone-Reu. Propucts 


A painstaking selection 











If a Home Is Worth Building— 
It Is Worth Building Well 


t materials « by far as im 
8 sh hed © ort m. 
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Lumber 


14 om hummer made in the mills of The Long-Bell Lambe 





Mt Sour Lambarman for Lang-Bell Broad 
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while there.” Without the clever 
scheme of the inserted blueprint, 
the advertiser would have no more 
than a pretty, conventional illus- 
tration of the cabinet in a kitchen. 
It is the print that makes people 
stop and take much more than a 
second look, 
We have all watched the nu- 
merous campaigns for A. B. A. 
American Bankers 
Association Cheques 
What a stroke of 
genius it was, in one 
advertisement, to re- 
produce a quaint old 
map of the long 
ago, all covered 
with strange sailing 
boats, watercourses, 
bits of land and the 
hieroglyphics of 
things nautical. 
There is just enough 
left in all of us, 
whatever our age, 
of love of romance 
and pirate islands, 
to stop and investi- 
gate this odd map. 
The advertiser tells 
us that this was the 
sort of map our an- 
cestors were,com- 
pelled to carry when 

















eL Dumber Company 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 





AN IDEA IN ILLUSTRATION THAT RIVETS ATTENTION 


public that commanded attention. 
There was a very excellent busi- 
ness reason for showing the maps. 

“And now,” says the headline, 
“model kitchens are planned with 
a specific place for the Hoosier.” 
Beneath the blueprint this word- 
ing is printed: 

“The diagram shows the floor- 
plan of a model kitchen pictured 
above in the larger space. Note 
that the kitchen is so planned as 
to concentrate the work at the 
Hoosier without causing a single 
needless step. This co-ordination 
makes a Hoosier even more ef- 
fective. It means less time spent 
in the kitchen—and an easier time 


they traveled. The 
tie-up with the 
cheques is made 
normally and with 
good effect. The 
pictures of some 
foreign port, or a 
traveler offering a 
cheque to a _ hotel- 


keeper in Naples, would have been 
attention-com- 


nowhere near as 
pelling. 
Some would contend that the 


arrow has been used until its very 
sight in an advertisement is an 
aggravation. But even the hum- 
ble and greatly abused arrow has 
its variations. Witness what has 
been done for the Champion 
Spark Plug. It was a_ cold- 
weather test advertisement, and 
the plug was shown projecting 
into the depths of a frigid mass 


of ice. “Have a summer motor 
in zero weather” was the enticing 
headline. From two points in the 


ice-bound composition ran arrows, 
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The Shortest Cut Into 
the New York Market 





Break into the richest sales 
field in the world with a 
certainty of the richest 
harvest in the shortest time 
in proportion to your 
marketing investment. A 
single rate reaches more 
than a million and one 
hundred thousand prosper- 
ous families. 





Go with the New York American every Sunday 
into 1,135,000 prosperous metropolitan homes 


rt 
lt 


milf 
Fx 





The only New York newspaper selling at 10 cents the copy 
The only American newspaper with a million circulation 
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For your price tickets 





Strong, tough paper—your choice of a 
wide variety of colors—and a price that will 





interest you. 

That is what your printer can offer you, in 
Hammermill Cover. Ask him to show you 
samples the next time you need price tickets, 
window cards, posters, or any kind of print- 
ing that calls for a strong, durable stock. 


Oraddress Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


paMMERM), , 
WCOVER ~~ 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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pointing to two important me- 
chanical features of the plug. 
But they were arrows formed of 
ice, dripping with glistening 
frosted icicles. Not only did they 
help tell the cold weather story, 
but, in their very form, they were 
of a character to catch the eye. 

A species of genius was in the 
conception used for Djer-Kiss by 
an artist of imagination. A pow- 
der-puff box was shown open, 
and a giant powder puff was 
arranged beside it. From this 
downy, perfumed surface came 
fairies — little, delicate, winged 
elfs of beauty and _§ fantastic 
charm, and they floated down the 
side of the page, tiny indeed in 
comparison with the very large 
powder puff. There you have the 
added ten per cent of idea inge- 
nuity that is so requisite—so much 
appreciated by the average reader. 

Sometimes a trade-mark can be 
made to take the spotlight and 
serve in this capacity. A good 
case in point is the enlivening, the 
animating of the inanimate circu- 
lar, lettered symbol of The Na- 
tional Canners Association. 

In itself it is not a thing of 
beauty. But by skilful placing 
and by things that are done with 
it, it becomes really an attrac- 
tion. Certainly no eye can pass it. 
Sometimes it is surrounded by a 
brilliant halo of light in the sky, 
while at other times it illumines 
a kitchen or a room, while the 
mother, who is the purchasing 
agent of the home, looks down 
upon the fruits of the fields, 
through its incandescent light. 
The seal, in this case, is the very 
meat of the campaign. 

Mazola did a clever thing in 
composition when it made a one- 
page advertisement in full color 
seem to take up two pages. It 
curled over a leaf upon which was 
printed certain facts, while the 
main page carried the straight ad- 
vertisement. So well were the 
lights and shadows handled that, 
at first glance, it really looked as 
if the page had been curled under 
to permit of the showing of the 
Mazola display. 

Some unusually striking pic- 
torial ideas have been evolved of 
late for Mo-lyb-den-um Steel, 
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and in every instance some one 
startling innovation in the way 
of added illustrative novelty has 
brought this individual note. 

A city boulevard, the traffic of 
many automobiles, the hustle and 
bustle of midday, and one ma- 
chine in the foreground, spinning 
along. There would not have 
been anything compelling in this 
idea, this composition, of itself. 

But straight down into the 
page from above projects a giant 
hand. It is a large hand in com- 
parison with its environment, and’ 
the pointing finger just touches 
the top of the foremost machine. 
The effect is startling. 

It has been said by a certain 
sales manager that the most suc- 
cessful men in his organization 
are more than mere _ salesmen. 
They possess some added point of 
personal magnetism, some clever- 
ness of manner, dress, method of 
going about their tasks. In other 
words, there are men and men. 

The same is quite true of ad- 
vertising. There are advertise- 
ments and advertisements. And 
every so often, one design rises 
above its fellows, stands out, is 
conspicuous in a valuable, an effi- 
cient way. 

The Long Bell Lumber Com- 
pany has been all through this. 
In practically every advertise- 
ment the company puts out there 
is some one added idea that makes 
it rise above the ordinary and 
the commonplace. Pictures are 
more than mere illustrations. 

This concern is eager to have 
people look for the stamped name 
on the end of every piece of plank. 
It is the trade-mark of the house 
and means something. But how 
to make people interested in such 
a commonplace idea: that is the 
question. 

Yet'it has been handled cleverly 
all the way through. We find a 
design which features the plan of 
a house. Through this, tearing 
its way into high visibility is the 
butt end of a big plank. On the 
end is the Long Bell nameplate. 
It is the strongest feature of the 
illustration. 

Be not opposed to shrewd, 
clever, ingenious ideas that make 
the commonplace seem striking. 





Here at Last! An Understandable 


Bank Statement 


One Need Not Be a Finance Expert to Know the Condition of the 
Corn Exchange Bank 


O most members of the great 

Average Person family a bank 
statement is usually about as clear 
and thrilling as the popular piece 
of literature now being so much 
read, the Income Tax blank. 

Considerable interest, therefore, 
attaches to a novel form of finan- 
cial statement issued by the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York 
for the special benefit of the 
Average Persons. It might be 
called the annotated balance sheet. 

In this simplified annual state- 
ment the names Debits and Credits 
do not appear. Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Person will be delighted. 
They have always found it diffi- 
cult to get along with the Debits 
and the Credits, and getting on 
familiar terms with them seemed 
impossible. 

The Corn Exchange Bank’s new 
method starts off with the clear 
statement, “The bank owes to de- 
positors” so and so much. Then 
in an annotation it explains, “A 
conservative banker always has 
this indebtedness in mind, and he 
arranges his assets so as to be able 
to meet any request for payment.” 

Next, in place of the word 
credits, the new form says, “For 
this purpose we have: cash, so 
much; checks on other banks, so 
much; United States Government 
securities, so much; loans to in- 
dividuals and corporations, so 
much; bonds, so much; loans, so 
much: bonds and mortgages and 
real estate, so much; and twenty- 
four banking houses, so much; 
making the total to meet indebt- 
edness, so much. And this leaves 
a surplus of so much.” 

It is as clear as a harvest moon. 
To make it still more obvious 
what each item means, nearly 
all of them, all except those that, 
like United States Government se- 
curities, are self explanatory, are 
accompanied by annotations to ex- 
plain them. 
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For instance, “cash” is explained 
as “(gold, bank notes and specie) 
and with legal depositories re- 
turnable on demand.” Under 
“checks on other banks” is the 
note, “payable in one day.” Under 
“loans to individuals and corpora- 
tions” is, “payable when we ask 
for them, secured by collateral of 
greater value than the loans.” 

Under “bonds” is the explana- 
tion, “Of railroads and other cor- 
porations, of first quality and 
easily _ salable.” To explain 
“loans” is the note, “Payable in 
less than three months on the 
average, largely secured by col- 
lateral.” 

The “surplus” has this annota- 
tion, “Which becomes the prop- 
erty of the stockholders after the 
debts to the depositors are paid, 
and is a guarantee fund upon 
which we solicit new deposits and 
retain those which have been 
lodged with us for many .years.” 

The Corn Exchange Bank, with 
forty-three branches in Greater 
New York, has, probably, more 
women depositors than any other 
similar institution. Mrs. Average 
Person figures very largely among 
them. Frederick P. Barton, one 
of the vice-presidents, says the 
bank has received many congrat- 
ulatory letters, especially from 
women, on the new form of state- 
ment, 


a 7 . 7 - 
Stewart-Warner’s Net Profits 

The net profits of the Stewart-War- 
ner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, 
for 1920 were $2,210,928, as against 
$1,963,574 for the previous year 

Among the company’s assets listed in 
its balance sheet was an item of $9,188, 
433 for patents, trade-marks and good 
will 


Buys “Soft Drink Journal” 


Wilham F. Carns has purchased the 
Soft Drink Journal from Class Publica 
tions, Inc., Chicago, and has moved the 
publication to New York 
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Covered by 
A. Great Newspaper 


One look at the map tells you 
the greatness of the territory— 
where Pennsylvania’s coal meets 
the Superior District ores at low 
rates. Where the raw materials of 
East, West and South flow along 
lines of least resistance to a com- 
mon mart. 

In this great workshop a single 
newspaper has moulded thought 
and guided sentiment for 80 years. 
The PLAIN DEALER grew up 
with the country, has led in every 
progressive move and is_ to-day 


stronger, more influential than 
ever. 

Not only Cleveland, but all 
Northern Ohio, reads, looks up to, 
follows the PLAIN DEALER. 

The PLAIN DEALER goes into 
the homes of the thrifty, buying 
Northern Ohioan seven days in 
the week, and the advertiser who 
goes along with it insures himself 
a place in their confidence and 
buying plans. 

You can win this worth-while 
market solely with 


The Plain Dealer 


CLEVELAND 


Eastern Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 


Western Representative: 
JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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No. 5—A little history of continuity 
advertising and results obtained 
therefrom. Published by permission 
of the advertiser. 








BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Executive Ofice & Works 


Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1921. 
ASSOCIATION MEN, 
Mr. A. P. Opdyke, Advertising Megr., 
347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
Gentlemen : 

We are pleased to give our favorable impres- 
sion of Association Men as an advertising me- 
dium, for what it may be worth. We have been 
consistent advertisers in its pages for a number 
of years and are very well satisfied with its edi- 
torial make-up and its circulation. 

While we have not been keeping keyed returns 
on our advertising for some time past, we are 
constantly receiving Y. M. C. A. inquiries, which 
quite evidently emanate from our advertising in 
your pages. From the inquiries which you refer 
to us from time to time, we have gained the 
impression that you are conscientiously ‘ ‘on the 
job” in the matter of definite service to your 
advertisers. Altogether we feel that inasmuch as 
we wish to keep our Balopticons constantly be- 
fore the Y. M. C. A. field, we must appear quite 
regularly in your medium, which is perhaps the 
most representative means of reaching that field. 

We consequently wish you every continued 
success. 

Yours very truly 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
. A. SMITH. 


HAS:BA 














These results are due to a combination of 
circulation value and the unique service we 
render our advertisers. Put this service be- 


hind your goods. Ask us about it. 
ASSOCIATION MEN 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago 
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Mailing to the Pros- 


pect’s Home 


Tue Autocar, Company, 
SHeELBy, Odnr!o. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you refer me to articles in past 
issues of Printers’ INK or Printers’ 
Ink Monthly regarding the success or 
failure attendant upon the sending of 
direct mail to the prospect’s home rather 


than to his business address? 

We have been considering the latter 
scheme in an attempt to reach the 
prospect more satisfactorily, when he is 
presumably in a receptive mood and 
possibly more inclined to read leisurely. 
We have, of course, considered the 
possibility of antagonism by talking 
“shop” after hours. 

Tue Avtocatt CoMPANY 

Puitre C, Pack, Advertising Manager 


HE consensus of opinion on 

this subject seems to be against 
the practice of addressing business 
mail to the prospect’s home when 
a business address is available. 
The chief exceptions seem to be 
in connection with articles which 
are actually to be used in the 
home, such as musical instruments, 
for example, or those whose 
pleasures are shared by the home 
folks, as automobiles. And even 
then there is a strong tendency 
toward addressing the business 
man at his business office, where 
he has a regular time for attend- 
ing to his mail, and where he does 
not have to borrow some of his 
wife’s stationery in order to make 
an inquiry. 

There may be concerns, of 
course, that have made compara- 
tive tests of the two methods, but 
as a rule mailing lists are com- 
piled upon a business or a home 
address basis, and are thus main- 
tained. In the absence of any 
definite experience, we should say 
that the best criterion would be 
the ordinary canons of good taste. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 

Superior California Wants to 
Advertise 

Inspired by the example of Southerr 
California’s profitable publicity efforts, 
supervisors of Superior California, the 


northern end of the State, at a recent 
meeting took steps toward marty ulating a 


plan whereby the Superior California 
counties, comprising Lassen, “Siskivou 
Modoc, Trinity and Shasta counties, can 


be adequately advertised to Easterners 
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A Handicap to Advertising 
Salesmen 


PittspurGH, Pa., March 12, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I was reading recently in Printers’ 
INK regarding the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, and how unjustly legitimate 
advertising mediums are handicapped by 
questionable publications of limited and 
inefficient circulation. 

There is no question in my mind that 
advertising in any magazine should be 
placed oe on proof of its circulation, 
not only as to number but as to class of 
readers as well. I do not doubt that ad- 
vertising amounting to millions of dollars 
is wasted annually in illegitimate me- 
diums. For a number of years I was 
engaged in the solicitation of advertis- 
ing for a medium that did not have an 
A. B. C. statement, and resigned recently 
because of this fact, as I did not care to 
be handicapped in my work by not being 
able to produce tangible evidence of the 
circulation of the medium. 

I would like to see a continued effort 
made through Printers’ INxk to elimi 
nate the many thousands of questionabl 
mediums now in circulation. 

Ketster-MacQuown Fuet Co., 
W. C. MacQuown. 


Wilson & Co.., Ce. Has Deficit 
for 1920 


The annual statement of Wilson & Co., 
packers, Chicago, shows a deficit of 
$940,850.34 for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1920. 

The surplus of the company was given 
as $16,335,702, as against $21,027,264 re- 
ported the previous year. Two million 
dollars, however, had been set aside 
against contingencies arising from fluc 
tuations in exchange on the company’s 
net interest in South America and other 
purposes. 

“By reason of the company’s substan 
tial expenditures in the past few years 
for the maintaining of its properties at the 
highest standard and the establishment 
of a liberal reserve fund for deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence,” said the state- 
ment of Thomas E. Wilson, president, “I 
feel that this year we should not need 
any further addition to the reserve fund 


created for this purpose in previous 
years.” 
In Des Moines Better Business 
Bureau Work 
Ray W. Lockard, of the Periodical 
Publishers Service Bureau, Des Moines, 
Ia., and secretary of the Advertising 


Club, of this city, has been made secre 
tary of the Des Moines Better Business 
Bureau. 


Advertising Trade-marked 
Footwear 
The Moc-a-wauk Co., Boston, maker 
of “Moc-a-wauks,” sport shoes and slip- 
pers, is placing mail-order copy in a list 
of periodicals The Griffiths-Stillings 
agency, Boston, is handling the account 
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The Government’s Foreign Trade 
Service 


How the Departments of State and Commerce Work 
American Trade Interests 


Together te Pro- 


By George E. Holt 


Formerly of the 


TATIONAL buying and selling 
4 N —i. e., our export and import 
trade—has an important effect 
upon internal economic conditions, 
and thereby affects the prosperity 
of all business men, whether they 
are directly engaged in foreign 
trade or not. In consequence of 
which the question of what the 
Government is doing, or proposing 
to do, to develop our foreign trade 
relations, is a matter which should 
receive the attention of every busi 
ness man in this country. 

In order to understand the sub 
ject three phases need be consid 
ered. First, what Government 
agencies are concerned with the 
foreign trade of the country; sec- 
ond, how do they function, and 
with what results; third, what pro- 
vision is made by the Government 
for their support and develop- 
ment, and what should be done 
in the future in order not only to 
meet the demands of our now 
great and constantly increasing 
foreign trade but to aid in exten- 
sion of it. 

One who would understand the 
Government’s foreign trade corps 
and activities must get a clear con- 
ception, to begin with, of the en 
tire plan. Once this is clear, the 
proper plan of procedure and the 
needs of the will become 
apparent to any man with business 
foresight and experience. 

Now, while of course every de 
partment of the Government has 
a direct or indirect influence in 
the national foreign trade, the 
most important parts are played by 
two departments, the State De 
partment and the Commerce De- 
partment, the former through its 
Diplomatic and Consular Services, 
and the latter through the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


sery ice 


merce, including its Trade Com- 


American ( 
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msular Service 


missioners and Commercial At 
tachés. 

Before the establishment of the 
Department of Commerce all the 
foreign trade affairs of the coun- 
try were handled by the Depart- 
ment of State, and even yet this 
department must be given credit 
for carrying on the most impor- 
tant of our foreign trade develop- 
ment activities, through the Diplo- 


matic and Consular _ Services. 
Under the laws of nations con- 
suls are sent by one nation to 


another in the interests of national 
trade—and the formation of a 
Department of Commerce has in 
no wise abrogated the activities of 
the “men on the job” in every 
community of importance in the 
world. In fact, it may more prop- 
erly be said that the institution of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, by giving a bet- 
ter outlet for and use of the 
reports and investigations made by 
our consular officers, has not only 
given them bigger opportunities 
but has also given them more 
work and increased their respon 
sibilities as the nation’s first and 
foremost official trade representa 
tives abroad. This work of the 
consular corps is in no way lim- 
ited or interfered with by the 
foreign representatives of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domesti 
Commerce. - ; 


THE CONSULAR CORPS 


The American Consular Service 

a service which has been ad- 
mired and patterned after by more 
than one European trade com- 
petitor of ours, and which is ad- 
mittedly the best in the world, not 
only in point of organizations and 
results, but also in grade of per- 
sonnel—is therefore the backbone 
(Continued on page ro9) 
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The staff of the 
Priscilla* Proving Plant 
has helped many adver- 
tisers and agencies by 
devising new uses for 
their products and by 
demonstrating new ad- 
vertising angles. 














There is no cost for this service 
to bona-fide users, and the strict- 
est confidence will be preserved. 


Modern Priscilla 








BOSTON 
501 Fifth Ave. Peoples Gas Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








*PRISCILLA (fem. noun) 
one who delights in her 
home, good housekeeper. 











where Food and 
Household Devices i 
are tested by 


"Modern Priscila | 

for the benefit o 
American 

Housekeepers |, 
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LITHOGRAPHED IN COLORS IN THE COMPLETE PSTE! 


Let us make your posters! 


HE COMMERCIAL POSTER COMPANY is an organiza- 
tion of poster specialists. 


We design only posters; we lithograph nothing but posters. 


Every designer, every lithographer, and every pressman in our 
organization is a poster man. 


' Te GOMMERCIALP 


Sales Offices in Chicago and New York 
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ought to Krr0w, 
grow tobacco 


\ 
» -.you cant beat a 


pote 


ETE PESTER PLANT OF THE COMMERCIAL POSTER CO. 


Our plant is a complete poster plant in every detail— adequate 
to every demand that can be made upon it. 


We design and lithograph posters for some of the largest adver- 
tisers in the country— posters that win prestige and sell goods. 


In addition to the co-operation of poster specialists in a com- 
plete poster plant, we offer you the decided advantage of Cleveland 
as a central point of distribution for your posters. 


Let us work with you on your next campaign! 


POSTER Company” 


6545 CARNEGIE AVENUE, CLEVELAND 
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REG. U.S. PAT.OFFICE 


“Remember April First 
in the Old Days ?” 


There's no reaching for a “pocket- 
book-on-a-string when you order 


O’FLAHERTY’S 
PEERLESS MATS be 


We price them right; we de- 
liver them on time; we don't 
‘foozle’” your order; and we 
make them to do your work 


the way you want it done. 


We also make quality 
electrotypes and stereotypes 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York. 
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of our foreign trade service, and 
no other department, no other 


class of officials, can supplant the 
consuls in the duties prescribed 
to them by the Constitution, nor 
infringe in any way upon their 
fundamental duties as trade repre- 
sentatives in the countries to which 
they are accredited by the United 
States Government. 

These consuls are stationary, 
fixed trade units, in certain dis- 
tricts, as opposed to Commerce 
Department representatives who 
travel from country to country, 
and differing from the Resident 
Trade Commissioners and_ the 
Commercial Attachés, whose work 
is of a more general character. 
Every place of any importance in 
the world has its American con- 
sular officer whose two chief pur- 
poses in being there are the pro- 
tection of American interests and 
the development of American 
trade and commerce. 

To get the correct viewpoint, 
our Consular 


one must picture 
Service as a world-wide body of 
trade representatives, so located 


that not a thing of importance to 
American trade and commerce can 
escape their watchfulness—a body 
of carefully selected, competent 
and trained observers and _ stu- 
dents, with the Consular Service 
before them as a permanent career. 
The old political Consular Service 
has gone; the Service to-day is 
probably the finest business organi- 
zation in the world, no matter 
from what viewpoint it is consid- 
ered. Underpaid, yes—emphatic- 
ally yes—considering what their 
work means to the American busi- 
ness world, considering the re- 
quirements for admission to the 
service, -even considering remu- 
neration offered their consuls by 
other, and smaller, nations. But 
in one way this moderation in 
payment is a good thing so long as 
it is coupled with the high require- 
ments of the State Department. 


If it meant that we got cheap men 
who were willing to work for a 
low wage, it would be bad; but as 
it really means that we not only 
get men who can fill the rigid re- 
quirements of the service, but who 
to make sac- 


willing 


also are 
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rifices in order to do work which 
appeals to them—that is very good 
indeed. Many a consul has gradu- 
ated from a four or five thousand 
dollar,consulship into a business 
position which has paid him many 
times that; but for the sake of the 
service let it be truly said that for 
each one of these, a hundred have 
stuck to their jobs under the old 
flag in defiance of tempting offers 
from outside. 

Some people are apt to think, 
even yet, that a consulship is a 
sinecure—and that the salaries are 
exorbitant. Let us see. 


SALARIES AVERAGE SMALL 


According to the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service Bulletin just 
issued by the State Department, 
we have just two Consuls General 
who draw to top salaries, $12,000 
per year. These are at London 
and Paris—and I suspect that a 
thousand a month will not com- 
pare very favorably with what the 
British or French managers of 
some American business houses 
are receiving. Yet our trade with 
England the last fiscal year 
amounted to $2,675,356,916, of 
which over two billions were ex- 
ports. With France our total 
trade was $888,834,564, of which 
exports figured to the extent of a 
little over $700,000,000. Or to put 
it another way, we paid our two 
Consuls General $24,000 salaries 
for supervision of trade districts 
to which we exported just a little 
less than three billions of dollars’ 
worth of American goods, and 
from which we bought about seven 
hundred millions. 

Next in salaries are the Consuls 
General of Class Two, at $8,000 a 
year. There are twenty of these,’ 
located in the big cities of the 
world. Twenty-one Consuls Gen- 
eral receive only $5,500; one re- 
ceives $4,500—and that is all of the 
Consuls General. 

Now, coming to consuls, there 
are eight classes, graded accord- 
ing to salaries, which run from 
$8,000 down to $2,000—most of 
them down. Our consul at Liver- 
pool is the highest paid; he alone 
gets $8,000. There apparently was 
only one $8,000 salary and he got 
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it. This was also true of Class 
Two, which has only one member, 
our consul at Manchester, who 
gets the only $6,000 salary listed. 
There are more of the $5,000 class 
—forty, in fact, and thirty-seven 
in the next ciass which watches 
our foreign trade affairs at a sal- 
ary of $4,500. Next is the $3,500 
class (we are now getting into sala- 
ries comparable with the earnings 
of mechanics — and window- 
washers) which numbers ninety- 
six consuls; .the $3,000 classifica- 
tion shows eighty-three names 
listed; the $2,500 class, fourteen 
names, and the last class, at $2,000 
per year, one name. Summarizing, 
of 342 consuls, 263 receive salaries 
of $4,000 or less; 194 of $3,500 or 
less. The total salary list for the 
342 consuls I have listed amounts 
to $1,002,500—or an average of 
just about $2,900. 

Very probably some readers will 
say: “But can we get good men 
for that?” That isn’t the question, 
however. We do get them—we 
have got them. The real question 
is: Should we not pay good men 
more than that? The answer I 
leave to ‘the American Business 
Man—and to Congress. 

That is one phase of the mat 
ter; another to be considered is 
what these consuls and their as- 
sistants do for their salaries. 

The answer can be given along 
very broad lines: Everything pos- 
sible fo. the extension of Ameri- 
can trade and commerce, and the 
protection of American interests. 
More specifically, concerning the 
former, they must report to the 
State Department evervthing of 
interest or value to Amer’can 
manufacturers, exporters, import- 
ers, business men, farmers, and a 
very large number of other peo- 
ple. Just how many reports are 
received daily from _ corsula 
oficers I am not in a position to 
state. Some of these reports, 
however, appear in what is known 
as the Daily Commerce Reports 
(formerly the Daily Consular Re- 
ports) which run from sixteen 


pages of printed matter up to three 
times that number, and which are 
issued six days in the week. These 
‘trade 


reports cover everything 
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from the tooth-brush trade in 
Borneo to the balance of trade 
between the United States and 
other countries. And these re- 
ports represent only a fraction of 
the information sent in to the De- 
partment by our consuls. Spe- 
cial market opportunities are aiso 
sent in regularly, and published 
from day to day in these Com- 
merce Reports. Special circulars, 
on certain phases of trade in the 
various countries of the world, are 
issued from time to time as pre- 
pared by the consuls. Annual 
reports are required from every 
consul, covering the trade for the 
year in his consular district—and 
these are really handbooks of 
trade for the country concerning 
which they are written. Letters 
from American inquirers are an- 
swered by the tens of thousands, 
and inquiries from importers and 
exporters in foreign countries in 
the same quantity. American cata- 
logues are kept on ‘ile in every 
consulate, and it is the duty of the 
consul to see that they come to 
the attention of importers in the 
place he ‘s stationed. Informa- 
tion of importance to American 
importers and exporters is cabled 
to the Department, such as 
changes in customs, iiuctuations in 
exchange, etc. Lists of importers 
and exporters are prepared and 
sent to the Department, eventually 
to become part of the general file 


maint by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, 
which receives them from the 
State Department. Certification of 


invoices of goods to the United 
S cupy part of the consul’s 
time, and there are various other 


things which he does—if he has 
pportunity. All in all -the post 
of American consul anywhere 


should not be sought by a person 
looking for an easy berth. Nor 
should the American business man 
overlook the very great impor- 
tance of the work that this “back- 
bone” of our foreign trade service 
is rendering. 


THE 


The maintenance of “friendly 
relations,” manifestly, is important 
in the development of our foreign 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
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Two and One-Quarter Million 


(2,250,000) 


Circulation Guaranteed 
BY 


Pictorial Review 
(Member A. B. C.) 


The white paper situation having somewhat im- 
proved, and our new $3,000,000 printing plant being 
now completed and fully equipped, Pictorial Review 
has again started on its upward circulation progress, 
which began about ten years ago, and which has 
placed Pictorial Review in its present position as 
the first woman's magazine in the country, with the 
largest circulation at 25c per copy. 


And so, beginning with the October, 1921, issue, 
and through 1922, Pictorial Review will guarantee 
an average monthly circulation of two million and 
a quarter (2,250,000) (based on A. B. C. figures), 
of which at least 95% is to be net paid circulation, or 
a pro rata rebate if the circulation falls below this 
figure. This is virtually the equivalent of a reduction 
of 12!4% from existing rates. 


Pictorial Review 


font Beck 


Advertising Director 
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AA; NNOUNCING 


F, R a more complete service 
to meet the requirements of 
our Clients and prospective 
advertisers we announce the 
opening of a new office at 


1056 Hanna Building 
(leveland, Ohio 


Mr. W. J. Murpuy, with 
years of experience in all 
forms of outdoor advertis- 
ing is representing us there 


OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 
EVERYWHERE 


4 





The 0.J.Gude Co.N.Y. 3 
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trade. In fact, “friendly rela- 
tions” are easily commutable into 
“trade relations,” as we have dis- 
covered. In this respect our Dip- 
lomatic Service is important to 
the American foreign trader, as it 
is also important in seeing that 
there is no discrimination against 
American goods. More and more 
are our diplomats coming to be 
business men. As the time for the 
political consul is past, so is the 
time for the exclusively “social” 
diplomat. We have learned that 
a man may be a business man and 
still receive entree to good society 
and be at home therein. About 
the time that the shirtsleeve con- 
sul began to put on his coat, the 
silk-hat diplomat began to take off 
his hat. And that was the time 
that our foreign trade began to 
increase. The consul who prac- 
tically said, “To with our 
trade: I’m busy,” and the min- 
ister who couldn’t soil his im- 
maculate gloves with anything so 
beneath him, have given way to 
clean-cut, sensible, hard-working 
men who know that their jobs 
mean work, and that their titles 
mean  business—without losing 
sight of the fact that dignity of 
office is not endangered by the 
use of brains and decency. Many 
a big deal has been put over for 
this country by diplomats in the 
last ten years; bigger ones and 
more of them will be put over 
in the future. Consuls may well 
be called ambassadors of trade; 
our diplomats may equally well be 
called ambassadors of friendship— 
and that is an important factor in 
the equation of international trade. 

When the Pureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce was or- 
ganized arrangements were made 
for it to handle the trade reports 
of the Diplomatic and Consular 
representatives, rather than to 
have them issued through the De- 
partment of State. Later the Bu- 
reau appointed Commercial At- 
tachés, assigning them to various 
embassies and _ legations; also 
Trade Commissioners, both resi- 
dent and traveling, the former to 
be stationed at certain posts, the 
latter to make investigations in 
various countries from time to 
time as instructed. 
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The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has four geo- 
graphical divisions, namely: Latin- 
American, European Division, 
Near Eastern Division, Far East- 
ern Division. 

These four divisions conduct 
the informational work of the 
Bureau, the distribution in this 
country of information obtained 
from the various sources con- 
trolled by the Bureau, and they 
also secure and prepare for dis- 
tribution a large amount of in- 
formation from publications of 
foreign countries. A Foreign Ser- 
vice Division exercises supervi- 
sion over the foreign trade service 
and a District Office Division co- 
operates with the Chambers of 
Commerce and co-operative offices 
and the branch offices of the Bu- 
reau. Besides these, the Bureau 
has a Statistical Division, a For- 
eign Tariffs Division, a Research 
Division, an Editorial Division, 
and a Correspondence and Distri- 
bution Division. 


COMMERCIAL ATTACHES 


Attached to a number of our 
embassies and legations, or as- 
signed to others from time to time, 
and having semi-diplomatic stand- 
ing, are our Commercial Attachés. 
These attachés, of which there 
are twelve now listed, have trade 
functions which are comparable 
to those of the consuls in that they 
consider trade conditions in the 
country in which they are sta- 
tioned, but along more general 
lines, and their reports and func- 
tions are of a more general nature 
than those of the consuls. In 
other words, a Commercial At- 
taché in London, for example, 
would have to consider British 
trade generally, while the numer- 
ous consuls in the British Empire 
would be considering it as con- 
cerned their own individual 
consular __ districts. Possessing 
semi-diplomatic and semi-consular 
functions with respect to trade, 
the work of these Commercial At- 
tachés is of a very decided impor- 
tance to American business, and 
the archives of the State Depart- 
ment and of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestie Commerce con- 
tain innumerable evidences of their 
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value. This value is not restricted 
to general information for Ameri- 
can exporters or importers; on the 
contrary, there are a large number 
of instances where the work of the 
Commercial Attachés has resulted 
in specific orders being placed in 
this country. It has been shown 
repeatedly that almost every order 
for American goods _ secured 
through the influence of the Com- 
mercial Attachés—and, as I have 
said, there are many of them— 
amounts to more than the cost of 
the Commercial Attaché’s services 
for the entire year. Some of these 
orders run into millions of dol- 
lars—orders which are the direct 
result of the activities of the Com- 
mercial Attachés, and_ besides 
these there are many more mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of sales 
made indirectly as a result of these 
activities, 

It will be remembered that last 
spring, Congress had the pious 
idea of eliminating our Commer- 
cial Attachés by cutting off the 
appropriation for their payment. 
Announcement of this proposal 
stirred up such a storm of objec- 
tion from the manufacturers and 
exporters of the country that the 
members of the Appropriations 
Committee were swamped with 
telegrams and letters and such a 
myopic and false economic pro- 
posal killed forever. 

The work of the Trade Commis- 
sioners of the Bureau is similar 
to that of the Commercial At- 
tachés, although there is no dupli- 
cation or overlapping of activities, 
and although Trade Commis- 
sioners are stationed at many posts 
where we also have Commercial 
Attachés. We have at the present 
time Resident Trade Commis- 
sioners located in the following 
places Berlin, Buenos Aires 
Brussels, Constantinople, Copen- 
hagen, Johannesburg, London, 
Lima, Madrid, Melbourne, Mexico 
City, Paris, Prague, Rio de Ja 
neiro, Rome, Singapore, Warsaw 
and Zurich. There is also a 
second group of commissioners, 
classified as “Tradé Commission- 
ers on Special Assignment.” 

It may well be pointed out that 
every one of these Trade Commis- 
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sioners on Special Assignment is 
a specialist in the line which he 
is investigating and that because 
of this fact the most authorita- 
tive. reports obtainable on these 
various subjects will eventually 
reach the hands of the American 
business public. 

These factors, then, constitute 
the country’s governmental for- 
eign trade service, and it would 
seem to be manifest that little im- 
provement can be made so far as 
quality is concerned. Quantity is 
another matter. With a foreign 
trade amounting to over thirteen 
billions of dollars for the last fis- 
cal year, American business men 
should make Congress as well as 
the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, feel that this trade 
should be handled in a business- 
like way, that no false economy 
should be practised for any po- 
litical or other effect. 

Every American business man 
should look upon this foreign 
trade service as an integral part of 
his own organization, especially if 
he has foreign trade interests. 
And as he would do with his own 
business, he should see to it that 
this world-wide organization is 
not prevented from functfoning 
on a 100 per cent basis through 


lack of proper legislation and 
proper funds. 
Join Staff of Gray. Agency, 


Kansas City 


J. W. Hubbell, formerly with the Na 
tional Biscuit Company and more re- 
cently with the Kansas Moline Plow 
Company, has become office manager of 
the A. Gray Advertising Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Other appointments to the Gray agency 
staff include L. D. Clark, formerly as- 


sistant sales manager with Anderson- - 
Gustafson, Fort Worth, Tex., Frank 
Bumpus, formerly advertising manager 


of Smith & Sons, maker of road-grading 
machinery; and C. F. Goodman, formerly 
in the advertising department of the 
Moline Plow Company. Mr. Clark and 
Mr. Bumpus are account executives with 
the Gray organization, and Mr. Goodman 
is assistant copy chief. 





F. L. Perkins, who has been engaged 
in advertising and publicity work in San 
Francisco, has been appointed advertising 
manager for the Northern division of 
Harold L. Arnold, San Francisco, Hud- 
son-Essex motor car distributor. 
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BUTTERICK 


Announces an 


INCREASE in CIRCULATION 


Commencing with 
Fall 1921 issue the 


GUARANTEED 
CIRCULATION 
of the 


ButTeRICK QUARTERLIES 


will be increased 
to an average of 


700,000 


copies, ninety-five 
per cent. net paid 


BUTTERICK 


Publisher 
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OR some months past the 

Wheel Trueing Tool Company, 
with general offices in Detroit, im- 
porter of industrial diamonds and 
manufacturer of diamond tools, 
has been advertising industrial 
diamond service, The reason for 
advertising service instead of ap- 
pealing for direct sales of dia- 
monds and diamond tools has 
back of it a new point in the so- 
lution of a sales problem which 
brings out some interesting di- 
vergencies from usual industrial- 
equipment advertising. 

This advertising campaign was 
created to fit the peculiarities of 
the industrial-diamond business. 
Therefore, the following facts 
are pertinent: 

Industrial diamonds come out 
of the same mines as those cut 
for gems. The diamond is a 
natural formation and is found in 
river beds, on the surface and in 
mines to a depth equalling ap- 
proximately that of any mineral 

deposit. Between 90 and 95 per 
J cent of all diamonds come, in 
at normal times, from South Africa. 

Diamonds are mined, primarily, 
for the purpose of securing stones 
suitable for cutting into gems. 
The by-product, which is given the 
general name of Bortz, is the 
grade obtained after sorting for 
gems, generally after six sortings. 
For the purpose of this article we 
will consider that Bortz is the 
synonym for industrial diamonds, 
or diamonds not suitable for cut- 
ting into gems. 

Bortz is divided into many 
classes, the principal ones being 
enumerated as follows: 

Names describing color: White, 
Grey, Black, Light Brown, Brown, 
Dark Brown, Canary Yellow, Pink, 
and Green. 

7 Names describing quality: Per- 
fect, Selected, Finest, and Fine. 
Names describing shapes: Oc- 











Sells Diamond Tools, But 
Advertises Service 


Wheel Trueing Tool Company Analyzes a Situation That Is Common 
in Industry and Reaches an Interesting Conclusion 


By Wallace Blood 





tahedrons, Rounds, Flats, Ballas, 
Irregulars, and Cleavages. 

Names describing classifications 
and purposes for which used: 

Crushing Bort (which is crushed 
into diamond dust and used for 
lapping purposes), Saw Bort 
(stones from which saw _ teeth 
are made and which are used for 
sawing stone and marble), Drill- 
ing Bort (used in rock drills for 
mining purposes, Glaziers (used 
for cutting and etching glass), 
Splints (sharp, pointed splints of 
diamond used for small drills, for 
turning jewels for watches, en- 
gine turning, engraving, etc.), 
Slabs (for making shaped turn- 
ing tools), Flats (the crystals or 
parts of crystals into which holes 
are bored so that they can he 
used as dies for wire-drawing 
work), Tool Borts (which are set 
in holders and used for trueing . 
grinding wheels). 

Brown, grey, and black borts, 
which are further subdivided by 
the terms “Selected,” “Finest,” etc., 
are very hard stones, but are apt 
to shatter if not properly set in 
the holders, due to the fact that 
there are very distinct cleavage 
lines in their structure. These 
stones are very frequently found 
in the natural state in the form 
of octahedrons and many users in- 
sist on this shape when purchasing 
stones, as it is considered that a 
more positive grip may be obtained 
in the setting. 


A JOB FOR A SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


These diamonds are found in 
many shapes, variations of the 
octahedron and in squares and 
flat triangular form. Some claim 
that the stone having the greatest 
number of sharp points will give 
the most service. Others argue 
that the round or Ballas-shaped 
stone will give far greater service 
if frequently reset, as the points 
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of an octahedron wear down very 
rapidly, causing a greater reduc- 
tion in weight for the amount of 
work accomplished. 

The Ballas differ from other 
stones in their formation in that 
there is no direct cleavage line to 
be found in them, the crystals 
being built up around the centre 
and following no regular lines of 
formation, resulting in an irreg- 
ular, knotty stone which is hard 
and tough. 

As there is a vast difference in 
industrial diamonds, so, too, there 
is equal complexity in the selec- 
tion of diamond tools. Unless 
used as diamond dust for a grind- 
ing or lapping agent all industrial 
diamonds must be mounted in a 
tool to perform the function for 
which they are purchased. The 
design of diamond tools is a 
science, the mounting of diamonds 
in these tools is an art. And the 
reason for the Wheel Trueing 
Tool Company advertising cam- 
paign is in the difficulty of se- 
lecting diamonds, the science of 
designing tools and the art of 
mounting diamonds in the tools. 

Assume the position of a buyer 
of industrial diamonds, diamond 
-tools, or both. It is quite out of 
the question to consider that this 
buyer can study the quality of dia- 
monds or the value of diamond 
tools to the extent that he is an 
absolutely competent purchaser. 
He must rely on the advice of 
those who do know in order to 
buy with greatest economy. This 
condition holds true of the ma- 
jority of the diamond buyers in 
the country. 

Now you will see why it was 
really the logical thing for the 
Wheel Trueing Tool Company to 
advertise service. This company 
has imported diamonds and manu- 
factured diamond tools through 
twelve years. It has had the op- 
portunity to study every kind and 
grade of diamond in every con- 
ceivable kind of work. Moreover, 
it has enjoyed a prolonged patron- 
age from concerns who, admittedly 
ignorant of the diamond business, 
abided by its recommendations and 
found these recommendations to 
be right. Therefore, the company 
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had something to sell far more 
important than diamonds and tools 
—it had a service with a founda- 
tion of most economical diamond 
use for all of its consumers. 

Most industrial diamonds look 
alike to the untrained diamond 
man. Consequently, the industry 
presents opportunity for selling in- 
ferior diamonds at a low price, 
just to get the business. 

The company’s policy auto- 
matically created an advertising 
campaign, and the appeal is 
“minimum cost per dressing.” The 
company knows its business well 
enough to guarantee “minimum 
cost per dressing,” which is the 
only guarantee given with dia- 
monds or diamond tools. How- 
ever, it is an all-inclusive guar- 
antee. If the stone is too small 
for its work the cost of dressing 
will be too high. The same is 
true if the stone is of the wrong 
grade, is defective, or is in an in- 
correct mounting or tool. 

Yet another angle which ties 
up the service argument is the fact 
that diamonds wear away in use. 
The company relaps and resets 
these worn diamonds for its cus- 
tomers at minimum cost. This 
relapping and resetting is the deli- 
cate work of diamond experts and 
is seldom attempted by industrial 
institutions. Tying this service 
work up with the cost keeping 
system, the company reweighs 
each stone after it is reset, stamp- 
ing the weight of last resetting on 
the tool. This permits the cost 
department of the factory to in- 
ventory the diamonds and deter- 
mine their shrinkage-in-value-by- 
wear at a glance. 

There are no doubt many con- 
cerns, which, if they analyzed their 
business in the same thoroughness * 
that Wheel Trueing officials did, 
would find they were not selling a 
product at all, but were really 
selling a service with the product 
as a means to an end for this 
service. 


Agency for Auto Accessory 


The advertising account of the “Chap 
man Trouble Finder,” an automobile tool, 
has been placed in the hands of Burn- 
ham & Ferris, New York. 
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The New York 


American 


announces the appointment of 


EDWARD C. WRIGHT 


as 


AUTOMOBILE MANAGER 





Mr. Wright comes to us 
from MoToR where he 
served as Business Manager 








April rst, 1921 

















A “Silent Salesman” 
for the Manufacturer 





That Works 


Printed Sales Points on Display in the Store Will Often Make Sales, 
Even if the Clerk Is Indifferent 


By I. W. 


Vice-President, 


ERCHANDISE sold to the 

average country merchant is 
only partially sold. The salesman 
gives the merchant his sales story, 
who, being duly impressed, signs 
the order. The merchant hears 
new sales stories every time he 
takes on new articles. He may 
have a storage warehouse for a 
brain and retain the essential 
points of each story. But—he 
usually is too busy to pass on the 
good word to his own selling 
force. 

What happens? The goods ar- 
rive and are duly put away. Just 
one more item to the many dozens 
or hundreds already in stock. No 
selling interest has been aroused 
in the salesperson’s mind; in fact, 
he rather resents the newcomer 
with which he is not acquainted 
and on the purchase of which he 
has not been consulted. 

Supposing that before the sales- 
man had gotten very far along 
with his sales story, the merchant 
had said, “Wait a minute, this 
sounds pretty good to me; I want 
my people to hear it,’ and had 
called those interested, saying to 
them, “This man’s line appeals to 
me and I want you to hear his 
sales story.” They would feel a 
personal interest in its sale and 
development and, best of all, know 
its selling points. 

Few merchants do all their own 
selling. They employ salespeople. 
Of what benefit is the salesmen’s 
story to these essential factors in 
his success unless they hear it, 
too? 

How seldom one meets a sales- 
person in a store who can give 

‘him a short, logical reason why 
he should pay the price for the 
article in question. The usual pro- 
cedure is to show one or more ar- 
ticles at different prices and leave 
it to the buyer te decide which is 
the best purchase. 
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R. McDowall 


Quaker Lubricant Company, Minneapolis 


What is the answer? It is that 
the salesperson does not know the 
talking-points of the various priced 
articles and consequently cannot 
talk them. If one happens to be 
nationally advertised, the pur- 
chaser recognizes it as such and 
is prone to accept it in preference 
to the unadvertised article. 

But—no salesmanship enters 
into the transaction. 

Country merchants, yes, even 
city buyers, should make it their 
business to insist on every manu- 
facturer’s salesman telling his par- 
ticular sales story to those persons 
in his employ who would handle 
the article in question. And not 
only tell it to them on his first 
call, but have him give them a 
short sales talk every time he visits 
the house. 

Of course, objections, such as 
interruption to business, etc., may 
be raised, but if there is ari earnest 
desire to teach and to learn, these 
can be overcome. The effort to 
push one’s particular line should 
not stop there. The silent sales- 


\man should be added. 


Our particular line is lubricating 
oils, and in order to attract con- 
sumer-inquiry in the hardware or 
implement store or garage we have 
prepared a card for our dealers to 
display, reading as follows: 


ASK FOR 

Quaker State Medium 
DD cccwsewes<counseusesseees 50° 
DD 6c.peketseevneneseorenceeos 510° 
i PE <ecseeneeares cavenee 20-25 
SE? cécedencececccese coves ae 
Viscosity @ 212°........++ee0% 55-60 

Quaker State Tractor 
DE shbtiediewdtckecaesnnaes 485° 
| Sree ee 550° 
i TE cc ckcc cn eetennee eee 35-40 
errr eT 27-28 
Vissesty @ 882%... ccccccesecce 90-95 


Readings of an oil indicate its quality. 

The Best Oils made from Pennsyl- 
vania Crude. 

Every run certified by an independent 
chemist. 
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MolIoR 


announces the appointment of 


ROBERT P. DAVIDSON 


as 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


Mr. Davidson was formerly in charge 
of advertising activicies for MoToR 
in the West, as Western Manager 















E. H. McHUGH | 


formerly Detroit Representative for 
MoToR, has been appointed Western 
Manager 


April 1st, 1921 
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Here you have the whole story 

Their gravity shows they are 
made from Pennsylvania crude. 

The combined readings show 
them to be the quality of the Penn- 
sylvania oils on the markct. 

Their uniformity is guaranteed 


because a sample of each run of 
the refinery is sent to a chemist 
not in their employ who checks 
the readings. 

The usual grecting in, say, a 


country hardware store of the pro- 
prietor or clerk, is the terse word 
“Something ?” 

Having sold whatever that 
“Something” happens to be, fur- 
ther salesmanship is usually con- 
sidered superfluous and the cus- 
tomer is allowed to depart with 
his purchase. 

He isn’t told that the store car- 
ries the best Pennsylvania oil pro- 
curable; that they have taken on 
this or that washing-machine with 
a few words as to its special fea- 
tures, or that a shipment of porch 
or door screens will be in next 
week, etc., etc. 

He came in for 
he got “Something, 
about “Anything” els« 

If, however, while the clerk was 
wrapping up “Something” a sales- 
man equally as “silent” as the hu- 
man specimen, but carrying the 
sales-value points of certain stand- 
ard articles were displayed round 
the store, the customer could be 
reading why he should consider 
purchasing them, either at that 
time, or when he next needed 
them. 

Their display would also keep 
the fact that they were in stock 
continually before the salespeople. 

Telling one’s sales story to the 
sales force, plus attractive logical 
“silent salesman” display cards, 
will increase consumer-interest 
and sales totals. 


“Something,” 
why bother 


Receiver for Illinois Statts- 
Zeitung Co. 
The Illinois Staats Zeitung Publishing 
Company went into voluntary receiver- 


ship last week on a petition instituted by 
the directors of the 
Turner, business manager, 
receiver. 7 
continue 


company. Fred H 
was appointed 
The company’s newspapers will 
appearing as usual 
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‘Legible” or ‘“Distince- 
tive” Trade-Marks 
Mass. 


East Boston 28, 


Editor of Printers’ INK 


Can you give n any definite infor 
mation or any idea where the informa 
tion can be obtained that will ar 
these questions 

A. Which is the 
mark: the w 
per and ieee case, or printed 
in upper 

B. Is_ there ny 
standpoint of good advertising practice 
with a view to results, why the word 
trade-mark should or should not be used 
in connection with the trade-mark word? 
There is of course a legal phase to this 
and bearing the legal aspect in mind, 
what is the general opinion pro and 
con on this particular question? 

A. S. Camppett Company, 
J. G. Campazzie, Sales Manager. 


iswer 


more legi rhe trade 
ord CELLO prin ed in up- 
entirely 
case 


reason from the 


[‘ is generally true that a 
bination of upper and 

case letters is more legible 
all caps. But it does not 
sarily follow that a trade-mark 
word set in upper and lower case 
will be more distinctive than one 
set in caps. It sh ould | ye remem- 
bered that the recognition value of 
the trade-mark is more important 
than its legibility, and the main 
thing is to design a symbol which 
will be recognized instantly, 
whether the individual letters can 
be read or not. It is thus not a 
question of upper or lower case, 


com- 
lower 
than 
neces- 


but of one design rather than an- 
other. 

As for including the word 
“trade-mark,” this ought to be 


done, in our opinion, whether it 
has any advertising value or not. 
In fact, the advertising value of 
a trade-mark is entirely secondary 
to its value as a mark of origin, 
and the less attention that is paid 
to its advertising value the less 
trouble it is likely to cause later 
on, Furthermore, in considering 
this whole trade-mark problem, it 


is the trade-mark as attached to 
the goods which should be con- 
sidered, and not the symbol as 
used in advertising copy.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
Fort Madison, Ia., has placed its ac- 
count with the Wm. H. Rankin Com 
pany, Chicago 
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National Mediums 
for , 
National Advertising 


The Strong Outstanding 
National Medium 


By advertisers, as well as by the general public, 
MACLEAN’S is looked upon today as something more 
than a Magazine—it is an institution of national 
importance. 

It is known, and read, and quoted, in every city, town and 
village. It reaches the “leadership” families in practically 
every community right across the Dominion, and it has the 
active interest of every member of the family. 


Whether their product is intended for this coun 
try’s hard-headed business men, its ambitious young 
people or its home-making mothers, advertisers who 
make a thorough investigation of Canadian condi 
tions and Canadian mediums invariably decide upon 


MACLEAN'S 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE ”™ 


,as the first publication to use and the broad base upon which to build 
a successful campaign. Some concentrate their entire Canadian adver 


tising effort in this one medium. 
Write for A. B. C. Data, Rates and Sample Copies 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 


183 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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A English actor displayed his press cuttings to an American 
play producer. “Those are the advance notices, show 
me what the critics wrote,” said the manager. In the light of 
this admonition I exhibit the following letter from Dean 
Quillin of the College of Commerce and Business, Toledo 
University. 


“| desire to express to you my great appreciation of your address, 
‘Emotion in Advertising,’ which you gave February 9th as the 
opening number of our course of lectures on Advertising in 
Toledo University. The charm of your personality, the beauty 
of your spirit, and the strength of your thinking, all com- 
bined to make upon this group of men and women an 
unusually favorable impression. We feel highly honored 
that we could have a man so prominent in the Advertising 
field as our opening speaker.” 


JAMES WALLEN 


“Persuasive 


Advertising Copy 


J. JAY FULLER . STUDY: 
EXECUTIVE ASSOCIATE EAST AURORA’ N’ Y 
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Preach Americanism in Em- 


ployees’ Magazine 


Better Americanism can be effectively 
preached to employees in magazines 
which employers publish, H. D. Gottlieb, 
of the Atlas Ball Company, Philadel 
phia, said before a conterence on em- 
ployees’ publications in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Gottlieb said: 

“In the United States 
most 37,000 manufacturers rated over 
$100,000, and almost 15,000 rated over 
$250,000, and yet there are only 500 who 
publish purely industrial papers. The 
field has only been scratched, yet the 500 
papers now published and the many 
which will surely follow the return of 
business have an opportunity to influ- 
ence the minds and shape the thoughts of 
millions of readers which can only re- 
sult in a better Americanism, vastly im- 
proved industrial relations "and better 
conditions for all. 

“Employees are shown that equality 
of opportunity in the United States is a 
fact and not a half-baked theory. Read- 
ers are shown that a clean-cut fairness in 
all dealings, faith in American princi- 
ples and institutions and equal oppor- 
tunity to all are the distinctive features 
of America. They are shown that, on 
the whole, men in this country are 
judged on the basis of their own indi 
vidual ability and merit and not on their 
membership in any class, whether that 
class be founded on religious, social or 
industrial grounds. 

fhe educational 


there are al 


material in em 


ployees’ magazines can prove of incal 
culable value in adhering to a broad, 
sincere, human, American viewpoint be 


fore which agitators, radicals and half 


hearted Americans cannot stand.” 


Australian Advertising Man 
with Sacramento Company 


James Stephens, who has been adver- 
tising manager of stores in Melbourne 
and Sydney, Australia, has become ad- 
vertising manager of Hale Brothers, 
Inc., Sacramento, Cal. -Mr. Stephens 
was one of the organizers of the first 
advertising club in Australia—the Syd- 
ney Club. 


J. B. Shiffer Joins San Fran- 
cisco Lithographer 


J. B. Shiffer, formerly vice-president 
and art director of The Arthur M. Crum- 
rine Co., Columbus, O., and later with 
Botsford, Constantine & "Tyler, Portland, 
Ore., has been appointed chief of the 
creative and promotion department of 
the Union Lithograph Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Reed Parker with Detroit 
Agency 
Reed Parker, of the Chicago soliciting 
staff of Lord & Thomas, advertising 
agency, will join the agency = % © 
Winningham, Detroit, in a similar ca- 
pacity on April 1. 
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Hypothetical Company Be- 
comes a Reality 
Addex, Inc., of Rochester, N. Y., is 
the name of a company that isethe out- 
growth of the work of the Rochester 
Ad Club’s educational committee of last 


year. The committee planned the theo 
retical organization of a company to 
take those interested through the proc 
esses of incorporation, securing a trade 
name and formulation of advertising 
and selling plans. Then it was sug 
gested that a real company be iormed 
and after that, to give added interest, 
that it choose a product to sell—some 


thing that would require little capital. 
Two hundred shares of stock were issued 
of $5 each—sold to club members only. 

A tarred-felt product was chosen that 
will keep moths away from clothes 
Twenty-five thousand packages were put 
up by a Rochester concern. Although 
the regular season was well advanced 
before the product was put on the 
market, there was a fair sale and a 
number of druggists placed repeat or 
ers. 

“Several of the company directors,’ 
Arthur P. Kelly, club secretary, tells 
Printers’ Ink, “‘believe that it can be 
made to pay a handsome profit if some- 
one will take it over and push it and 
that is probably what wiil be done. 
One of the men interested will prob 
ably take over the entire company 
under an agreement to pay to Addex, 
Inc., a certain percentage of profits.” 


Newsprint Output Decreased 
in February 

The newsprint output of American 
mills in February of this year, 103,040 
tons, decreased in comparison with the 
output of February, 1920, 114,235 tons 
The combined output for the first two 
months of this year was 226,870 tons 
against 243,898 tons a year ago. 

Shipments from mills also fell off, 
amounting to 212,457 tons for two 
months against 231,312 last year, and 
mill stocks on hand February 28 were 
39,176 tons against 27,955 a year ago. 

Imports of newsprint in January were 
68,948 tons, of which 53,922 came from 
Canada. Shipments the same month a 
year ago amounted to 57,574 tons, prac 
tically all of which came from Canada. 

Germany shipped 4,061 tons to this 
country during Toouery. In December, 
1920, she shipped more than 14,000 tons 
of paper. 

Sweden, Norway and Finland shipped 
10,517 tons to this country in January 
of this year. 


™ , 
Sealer Company Will 
Advertise 

The Johnson Automatic Sealer Com 
pany, Ltd., of Battle Creek, Mich., 
maker of machinery for filling and seal 
ing cartons, will start out at once upon 
a business paper advertising campaign 
The account will be handled by the 
Conover-Mooney Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency. 
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How 


Victor Educates the 
« Retailer 
(Continued from page 10) 


ably did the best she could on 
her limited knowledge of music. 
The customer had asked for a 
dance piece. If she did not have 
what he wanted, would not an- 
other dance record answer? No- 
body could say that she had not 
tried. 

The Victor 
together a class of 


company gathers 
twenty or 


twenty-five men (or women). 
They represent all types, from 
the beginner to the veteran. Few, 


generally none, have more than 
a bowing acquaintance with mu- 
sic. Some of them may be able 
to recognize the difference be- 
tween the record of a violin and 
a cello selection. ‘A record is 
something they like or do not like. 
They frequently have preferences 
among the records they sell—dis- 
astrous preferences, like the very 
latest popular hits. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF 
HELP SELL 


RECORDS TO 


The class is’ gathered together 
and one of the first things pre- 
sented to the members is a chart 
for classifying records. This 
classification is the ground plan 
upon which instruction is to be 
given to them. They are shown 
how to classify records for them- 
selves by an examination of the 
principles used by the company in 
classifying records. 

For example, there are many 
kinds of songs—songs of a remi- 
niscent nature, catchy, rhythmic 
songs, forceful dramatic songs 
and the like. Then there are in- 
strumental selections of many 
sorts—violin, piano, orchestra and 
bands. Of these there are vari- 
ous kinds, each kind appealing to 
a different sort of listener—to 
different kinds of emotional na- 
tures—to people of more or less 
cultivated musical tastes. 

The idea behind this classifica- 
tion is that if the purchaser of 
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records ‘likes a red seal record 
well enough to buy it, there must 
be a quality in that record that 
appeals to his emotions, and that 
other records having the same 
quality will make the same ap- 
peal. A person frequently likes 
a certain record without knowing 
exactly why. 

To illustrate: A dealer pointed 
out a certain customer to a Vic- 
tor representative. 

“That man comes in about once 
a week. He brings with him a 
list of twenty or more records of 
standard pieces. After he hears 
them all, he selects perhaps one 
out of the lot. It doesn’t pay to 
wait on him. He never seems to 
know what he wants. See what 
you can do with him.” 

The Victor man looked at the 
list which the customer held out 
to him. The first record was the 
“Cujus Animam, Stabat Mater,” 
by Caruso. After it was played the 
customer asked if he might hear 
the next one. The salesman said: 

“You didn’t care for that record 
very much. You must have a lot 
of good records at home. Name 
over a few of your favorites.” 

He didn’t know, but one he 
played more often than others 
was a violin record by Kreisler, 
“The Rosary.” That gave the 
salesman an idea, 

He went to his stock rack and 
looked up record No. 64502, “The 
Rosary,” by Kreisler. On _ the 
label attached to the stock en- 
velope containing that record he 
read a brief annotation which 
told him the record was played 
throughout with double stopping. 
Evidently, then, this customer 
liked the two-voice harmony pro- 
duced on the violin. by playing 
on two strings at once. At the 
bottom of that same label the 
numbers of three other records 
were given, all violin records of 
a similar musical appeal and all 
played with double stopping. He 

got the first one mentioned, No. 
64406, “Viennese Melody,” by 
Kreisler, and learned from glanc- 
ing at the annotation on the label 
that it was played throughout 
with double stopping, that it was 
a languorous waltz melody; in 
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Would You aoe To Sell 
~flim An Aufod 








Somewhat of a proposition like trying 
to sell refrigerators to the esquimaux, 
or fur coats to the African! 


What wasted effort! Yet not much more 
wasteful than blanketing the country with 
high-rate, large circulation magazines that 
reach everybody and nobody, when your 
products or service can be bought only by the 
executive or the banker—the one man in a 
thousand. No wonder the call is for retrench- 
ment and the more efficient use of the 
advertising dollar. 


To sell the executive—banker—and corpora- 
tion director, use this no-waste, all executive 
circulation magazine—reaching the men you 
want to reach in places you can reach them. 


@MAGAZINE 
@ WALL STREET 


42 Broadway, New York 
Member A. B. C. 
Interesting circulation analysis sent on request. 
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ABOUT NEW YORK 


The Sales Manager or Space Buyer who is actively in- 
terested in the New York Market is invited to send for 
“The New York World’s Buying Centers of Greater 
New York.” 

This eighty-four page book contains fifteen snapshots 
from the sky; twenty-one from terra-firma; seventy-five 
maps and a dozen other graphs and charts. 


For those interested only academically in the New 
York Market we are reserving a limited edition of one 
hundred copies which are available at twenty dollars per 


copy. 
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fact, an old Viennese waltz ar- 
ranged for violin. 

He took it to the customer, 
pointed out the features referred 


to and asked him to listen to 
the lovely two-voice harmony 
throughout the record, the same 


harmony that had probably made 
his record of “The Rosary” one 
of his favorite records. After 
vouchsafing this interesting infor- 
mation the salesman retired and 
went back to his stock to select 
another record which would ap- 
peal to this customer. 

Instead of getting the other two 
records mentioned on the label of 
“The Rosary” as being of similar 
appeal, he went to his classified 
card-file and selected a record of 
an absolutely different nature. 
This’ was not a violin record, but 
a vocal record, a record that 
formed a contrast to the one just 
played. It was No. 88093, “The 
Bolero,” sung by Schumann- 
Heink. Equipped with the infor- 
mation given on the label for this 
record he took it into the room 
as soon as the “Viennese Melody” 
had finished playing and told the 
customer this was one of Schu- 
mann-Heink’s favorite records. It 
was a wonderful recording: full 
of runs and quick-scale passages 
and a record that compared fa_or- 
ably with the records of gieat 
coloratura sopranos, though it was 
sung by the famous contralto. He 
asked-the customer to listen par- 
ticularly for the lovely long trill 
at the end. The melody of this 
song is a catchy Spanish Bolero. 

He continued to work in this 
manner till late in the evening, 
placing all those records the cus- 
tomer expressed a liking for in a 
pile on the bottom shelf of a 
table. Finally the customer said 
he would have to go and he asked 
the salesman to total up the rec- 
ords on the shelf of the table. He 
did so, and the amount was a lit- 
tle over $60. The customer took 
them and paid for them on the 
spot. 

SKILFUL WORK IN DIRECTING A SALE 


Before the customer left the 
store he told the salesman he 
made up his lists by selecting them 
by title from the catalogue. If 
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the title sounded attractive, he put 


it on his list. He knew of no 
other way. The salesman had 
played only the first record on this 
list and had ignored the rest of 
them. The records he had played 
were those he thought would ap- 
peal to the customer and, further- 
more, were records he had in 
stock. 

With the chart as a guide, each 
member of the class is required 
to work out a classification of his 
own. The students have a supply 
of cards (size 6 by 4 inches) with 
printed headings and blank spaces. 
Each student notes down the num- 
ber of the record, name of the 
artist, title of the selection, its 
pronunciation in phonetic spell- 
ing. As the record is played he 
is required to write down its 
classification, whether it is a folk- 
song of some kind, a dramatic or 
operatic selection, an instrumental 
piece of a particular kind, etc. 
After this work has been done, his 

card-file brings all the records in 
the catalogue of a similar nature 
together 4n accordance with the 
classification headings. 

Moreover, he must describe the 
melody, the volume and the speed. 
If there are special features, like 
a flute obbligato, or double- 
stopping in a violin selection, or 
pizzicato passages, these are to 
be noted on the card. Other 
things to be noted are the story 
of the selection, if there is one, 
the emotional appeal, and news. 
The latter might be a scrap of 
personal gossip about the com- 
poser or artist, as how “The 
Rosary” came to be written. 

After the playing of the selec- 
tion before the class, follows a 
discussion led by the instructor to 
make everything clear. Then the 
students file their cards away, 

each in his own index tray, ac- 
cording to the classification heads. 
This tray is his own possession, 
which he takes home with him. 
It is a tangible and valuable rec- 
ord of his work. 

Boys who sit with glassy eyes 
during the first day’s instruction, 
will during the last few days listen 
to records and point out minor 
passages in them, talk about Ori- 
ental music, say arpeggio and piz- 
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zicato as easy as swearing, know 
enough about rhythm, tempo, har- 
mony, melody, barcarole, oratorio 
and tarantella to be serious about 
it, and can tell an intermezzo 
from a cadenza in the dark. 

One of the greatest services ren- 
dered by the Victor company to 
its retailers is the way in which 
it relates the records to one an- 
other. This is a sort of attach- 
ment to the classification system. 

The dealer arranges his records 
in numerical order in his stock- 
room. Each record is kept in a 
permanent stock envelope. On the 


outside of: this envelope is a 
pasted label, bearing a descrip- 
tion of the record, its musical 


features and a number of other 
points about it that will be val- 
uable to the salesman, and in ad- 
dition to this the number of three 
other records of similar quality. 

Should it be known that a cus- 
tomer likes a certain record, the 
salesman, with no other informa- 
tion than the number of the rec- 
ord, can referto the label on the 
permanent stock envelope, obtain 
from it the numbers of three 
other records of similar appeal, 
and offer them to the customer 
with confidence that he will prob- 
ably like them. Each one of these 
three records refers to three other 
records, and .so on, 

Another scheme of great value 
to the retail salesman is a cus- 
tomer’s record of purchases. One 
card is made out for each buyer 
of records. There are columns 
on both sides for listing a cus- 
tomer’s record purchases accord- 
ing to the classification of each 
record already referred to. 

This card record may be put 
to many uses. One of its most 
valuable uses is in the case of a 
customer who has not purchased 
in some time. The clerk refers to 
the card, notes the kind of rec- 
ords the customer has purchased 
more often than others, selects a 
few numbers of other records he 
would probably be interested in, 
and drops him a line or calls him 
up and tells him about them and 
that they have been set aside for 
him to hear. 

The work thus being carried on 
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by the Victor company in _ its 
classes for retail salesmen is far- 
reaching. Students from all parts 
of the United States and from 
foreign countries are found in the 
classes. These men go back to 
their work not only qualified to 
preach the gospel of better music, 
but equipped to increase their 
sales of red seal records. Re- 
sults, a few of which have been 


noted in this article, have been 
particularly gratifying, and the 
company’s sales of its quality 


goods—red_ seal records —have 
been greatly increased. 

Is it safe to assume that the 
consumer always knows precisely 
what he wants when he walks 
into the dealer’s store or writes 
the manufacturer and asks for it? 
Or is it safer to assume that he 
will welcome advice before he is 
allowed to take possession of his 
purchase? 

The experience of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, as re- 
lated in this article, makes out an 
excellent case for the manufac- 
turer who believes in proffering 
advice to the customer before he 
buys, and other. advertisers will 
probably find much in the story 
to suggest how they can lead cus- 
tomers for popular-priced leaders 
to become customers for their 
higher-priced quality goods. 


With Aeromarine Engineering 
Company 


Henry A. Bruno, who was for a year 
and a half associated with the Manufac 
turers Aircraft Association in its pub 
licity work, is now in charge of advertis 
ing and sales for the Aeromarine Engi 
neering Co., of New York. 


L. L. Shaw Joins Kansas City 

Agency 

Leslie L. Shaw, formerly of the adver 

tising staff of the Curtis Publishing Co., 

in the Philadelphia territory, is now a 

member of the Kansas City sales staff of 
the Potts-Turnbull Company 


Peter DeMott with 
S. T. Judson 


Peter DeMott has resigned as president 
of The Beacon Ad Service, New York, 
and is now with S. T. Judson Service 
advertising typography, engraving and 
stereotyping, of that city 
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Unbiased information, determined by 


local statistics, and dealers’ route lists with maps 
will be supplied upon request. 
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A part of the St. Louls Star’s 
System of Routing Salesman 












ABOUT ST.LOUIS 


The St. Louis Star has a thorough under- 
standing of the St. Louis Market, based upon 
years of constant study and close contact with 
local retail dealers. 















Valuable facts regarding the attitude of 
St. Louis toward specified products are avail- 
able, or will be compiled specially, for seri- 
ously interested manufacturers or advertising 
agencies. 



















comprehensive market surveys, files of data, 









THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


don’t say “‘Paper”’ 
—say “‘STAR’’ 
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The Congress—Chicago 


INKED inseparably with Chicago's remarkable 
development, the Congress dominates its ever- 
increasing list of wonderful hotels. Famed at home 

and abroad for years for the dignified luxury of its 
appointments, its distinguished clientele, courteous service 
and excellent cuisine, it is the scene of the most impor- 
tant conventions and conferences and the home of many 
of the nation’s prominent citizens. 


On January first, John Burke, for 21 years a Congress 
employe, was made its General Manager. Mr. Burke's 
first act when he assumed the general management 
was to appoint McCutcheon-Gerson Service as his 
advertising counsel. 


His selection of McCutcheon-Gerson Service was 
based upon the ability of this organization to produce 
that type of advertising that dignifies as it popularizes. His 
judgment is confirmed by many other prominent men who 
have investigated this agency and employed its services. 


McCUTCHEON-GERSON SERVICE 
CHICAGO 
Main Office 48 St ere’ Lane 
64 W. Randolph Street ip 


New York 
25 West 43rd St. 

















Big Manufacturers Reafirm 


Employees’ Magazine More Essen- 
tial Now Than Ever 


heir Faith in These Mediums as Avenue 


of Communication between Employer and Employed 


By Roy Dickinson 


NUMBER of inquiries have 
come to Printers’ INK re- 
cently asking about the present 
status of employees’ magazines. 
Are they being discontinued as 
labor gets more plentiful, are they 
luxuries which should be cut off 
when business doesn’t come so 
easy and all sorts of economies 
are in order, is it a good time 
to discontinue personnel work? 
These and similar questions indi- 
cate clearly the need for discus- 
sion of the subject. 

It is my object to speak on em- 
ployees’ magazines and to speak 
very one-sidedly, in the hope that 
those who disagree will present 
their arguments. To me, their 
side of the case sounds like say- 
ing “is this a good time to stop 
co-operation” or “is it a propi- 
tious moment to scrap machinery.” 
As I have attempted to point out 
in previous articles on industrial 
morale, the employees’ magazine 
is one link in a definite, internal 
merchandising plan. 

When a manufacturer decides 
to discontinue advertising because 
orders are coming easily, he suf- 
fers later when they come harder. 
The salesman who forgot how to 
sell when buyers were fighting 
for his merchandise, is having a 
harder time to-day than the man 
who kept his fences up by means 
of helpful advice and constant 
contact. 

The plant that discontinues its 
personnel work and discards me- 
diums designed to build a better 
understanding between manage- 
ment and labor, is going to find it 
hard to compete when increased 
production becomes necessary in 
the good times ahead. For an- 
other reason it would seem that 
the plant paper is of even greater 
importance to-day than before. 
The box orators are not 
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nearly so popular as they were a 
few months ago. It is therefore 
an excellent time to lay the facts 
of the business, before the em- 
ployees. The man who is oper- 
ating on a smaller profit basis to 
keep the plant running has at 
present an excellent opportunity 
to set forth the facts. A knowl- 
edge of real facts on the part 
of the men and women who in- 
vest their muscle in the business, 
means a better product, an easier 
one to sell. The employees’ maga- 
zine offers an excellent medium 
in which to present these facts, 
so why think of cutting it out 
when most useful? Any good 
employees’ magazine for and by 
the workers offers a chance for 
self-expression, under which are 
included suggestions to eliminate 
waste or improve the product. 


PLANT PAPER INCREASINGLY 
IMPORTANT 


In a recent investigation several 
firms were requested by Printers’ 
INK to give their views on this 
timely subject. H. W. Cheney, 
employment manager of the Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co., of Boston, said: 

“We are of the conviction that 
a plant paper is of increasing im- 
portance. We -are_ constantly, 
though cautiously and_ slowly, 
broadening our policy as we go 
along. I believe that any properly 
conducted plant paper which has 
been discontinued, and was origi- 
nally introduced with the state- 
ment that it was ‘to promote the 
spirit of good-will and co-opera- 
tion among our employees’ is a 
tacit admission on the part of that 
firm that such good-will and co- 
operation is no longer of vital im- 
portance, due to the fact that the 
employer has once more gained 
the upper hand.” 

In the last analysis a large pro- 
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portion of all goods manufactured 
in this country are made to be 
sold to men and women who work 
with: their hands. In the facto- 
ries and on the farms are the men 
and women who make it possible 
for Ivory Soap, or National Bis- 
cuit, or William Wrigley, or In- 
gersoll to market the tremendous 
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“N. C. R. News” 
lows: 

“We are unable to understand 
why any company should stop 
publication of an _ employees’ 
paper. The reason they give, that 
personnel work is no longer felt 
to be necessary, is one of the most 
selfish and unsound imaginable. 
There never has 
been a time when 
personnel work in 
every branch of hu- 
man activity has 
not been necessary, 
and so long as hu- 
man nature is as it 


writes as fol- 


st 
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Teaches the neces- 
sity of training 
men to become 
real leaders. 


Emphasizes the 
necessity of 
square dealing 


Encourages freer 
exchange’ of 


Teaches the value 
tion of welfare work 


generally be de- 
pended upon to > 
be right ter 


whether it be 
among an organiza- 


“ian coke tion of ‘low-brows’ 
—_— or ‘high-brows.’ 
“Of the many 
Teaches that what A e ? 
i grod for publications that 
for 0 ely most concerns get 
Mahes totter ot out, the employees’ 
oe paper is the only 


one designed to 
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A company may dis- 
regard the strength- 
ening of this ele- 
ment through the 
medium of an em- 
ployees’ paper, but 














CHART SHOWING THE BENEFITS THE 


COMPANY DERIVES FROM ITS EMPLOYEES’ 


volume that makes it possible for 
them to sell at a price within the 
reach of all and still keep their 
total profits large. Thus any 
movement based on revenge, or a 
desire to “get the upper hand” in 
the long run would mean merely 
gaining the ill-will of one’s cus- 


tomers to state the facts on a 
mere business basis. Employers 
have a chance to preach true 


economics now and the employees’ 
magazine is one of their mediums. 

The National Cash Register 
Company believes in the value of 
a better knowledge of human 


engineering to solve its complex 
editor 


problems. The of the 





NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
MAGAZINE 


it is a backward 
step if they do. 

“We can give 
you no better evi- 
dence of our faith in the practic- 
ability of the employees’ paper 
than by asking you to read the 
charts enclosed. We have tried 
to show in the one chart the vari- 
ous classes the employees’ paper 
benefits and how. In the other, 
we have endeavored to awaken a 
keener realization in the minds of 
our correspondents as to the un- 
limited possibilities of the paper 
which it lies w:.nin their power to 
produce.” 

One of the charts which Mr 
Zimmerman refers to is repro- 
duced herewith. It sums up in 
concrete form the reason for ex- 
istence of the employees’ magazine 
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On Bulkley Boulevard—One of Cleveland’s important automobile thoroughfares 





How Outdoor Advertising 
Sells the Goods 


A car owner was telling how he happened to 
buy his first FALLS Cord Tires: — 


“I saw a display of Falls tires 
and tubes in a window on 
Euclid Avenue,” said he, “so 
I stopped and went in. The 
salesman convinced me that 
Falls Cords were a splendid 
buy,sol hadtwoofthem puton. 


“That’s all there is to that part 
of the story. But whenI was 
driving home that night along 
Bulkley Boulevard, that big 
Falls sign hit me right in the 
eye, just as it had done every 
night for weeks. Butthis time 
you could have knocked me 
over with a feather! For up 


orld 


to that moment it hadn’t even 
occurred to me why I went into 
astore and bought Falls Tires.” 
If you like the word psychol- 
ogy, here is where it comes in. 
The psychology of outdoor 
advertising is that of constant 
repetition— telling the same 
story over and over to the same 
people, till it becomes a part of 
their unconscious thought— 
and action. 


If you have an advertising 
message to deliver in Cleve- 
land, Packer is the man to help 
you put it across. 
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**“AskK the Man Who Hnows Cleveland’”’ 
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Cleveland’s 


New National 
Advertising Agency 


* * * 


CHAS. W. MEARS 


formerly of the Winton Company, Cleveland; 


WM. E. RICHARDSON 


Former vice-president of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, and 


RALPH E. BRIGGS 


former magazine publisher and agency account executive ; 


have organized and will personally conduct 
a national advertising agency under the name. 


of 
The Mears-Richardson-Briggs Co. 


Payne Avenue at 21st Street 


Cleveland 


and are now prepared to bring to the advertising 
and merchandising problems of their clients a spe- 
cialized intelligence which is the result of many 
years of successful practice in the national adver- 


tising field. 


Publishers are requested to send rate cards and such 
other information as they desire us to have on file. 
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far better than paragraphs of de- 
scription. Advertising and. sales 
executives will be 
noting that the “ 
benefits the company in 
“helps to sell the product.” 
In a recent interview in Print- 
ERS’ Ink, Geo. Ed. Smith, 
dent of the Royal Typewriter 
Company, pointed out the respon- 
sibilities of management in the 
present situation. He showed that 
it was inconsistent for bankers and 
the heads of great business enter- 
prises to preach greater produc- 
tion only to have their workers 
produce themselves out of a job 
and meet the statement now 
that there is overproduction. He 
pointed out that unless manage- 


that it 


ment shows to workers the fact 
that the rewards to both cap- 
ital and labor must come from | 


the final sale of the product, it is 
not making good on its job. 
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Quality - Quantity 
Character 


STRONG REASONS FOR CONTINUING | 
PUBLICATION 
The part that the employees’ 


magazine can play in getting over 
this idea of better co-operation is 
shown in the following statement 
by M. B. Feldhammer, editor of 
“Munsingwear News,” published 
by the Munsingwear Corporation : 

“With many manufacturers 
having plentiful labor supplies at 
the present time some of them 
feel that personnel work is not 
necessary. 

“If any manufacturing plant 
could stop with the getting of 
their labor supply, the above 
statement might be true, but at 
this time of all times, when opti- 
timism, enthusiasm and efficient 
energy must be exercised to its 
fullest by the heads of all con- 
cerns in order that they may in- 
stil into the restless workers at 
the left of them, as well as those 
to the right of them, the necessity 
for stick-to-it-iveness, enthusiasm 
and efficiency, in order that the 
very best results may be had 
through their labor, then it is my 
opinion that personnel work is 
far more necessary now than it 
has even been before. 

“My faith is not very great in 
a combination house paper where 


ance to advertisers, but to 

Advertisers of High-Ciass 
Goods and Service Quality and 
Character of a medium are vastly 
more important than Quantity of 
Sale. 


A= THREE are of import- 


Very few Quality mediums 
have great Quantity sales but 
are none the less valuable for 
High-Class Advertising in their 
special fields. 

But “PUNCH” has Ail 
Three attributes to an extent 
granted to no other British 
medium of its class: 


Quality, Quantity and Character 


which happy combination of 
values accounts for the fact that 
its pages are always full of the 
most desirable advertising. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, London 


E.C.4, Eng 
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Justa 
Bit Unusual 


ERE are thirty-eight publi- 
cations that are not con- 
cerned with anything but paying 
their bills and producing better 
publications. Their readers are 
140,000 college graduates who feel 
a sense of ownership in these 
newspapers. Serious consideration 
of advertising should be admitted 
without argument. 
The thirty-eight alumni publica- 
tions have a combined circulation 
of 140,000 college trained men. 
You can buy this circulation by 
units of a thousand. Request a 


rate card for your file, or ask to 
see a representative. 


Alumni Magazines Associated 


Madison Sq. 5064 23 E. 26th St., N.Y. 
ROY BARNHILL, Inc. 
Sole Representative 


New York Chicago, IIl 
23 East 26th St. Transportation Bidg. 

















“Those broadsides you 
sent to the independent 
shoe dealers on McElwain 
are certainly great.”’ 
Barton, Durstine & Osburn, Inc. 


Before deciding on your 
advertising campaign in 
Rochester, write our Service 
Department and learn how 
we will co-operate in Mer- 
chandising your Product. 


Rochester 
Times-Union 
First in Its Field 
Circulation (A. B. C.) 64,018 
J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
Representative 


334 Fifth Ave. 122 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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bits of departmental news are in- 
terspersed with trade articles and 
trade problems. Please do not 
misunderstand me, I do not mean 
to infer that the workers of any 
manufacturing plant or store have 
not the proper degree of intelli- 
gence in the understanding of ar- 
ticles of this nature, but as far 
as the personnel work is con- 
cerned, I believe that the most 
good ultimately comes from a 
magazine which holds to the pur- 
pose of keeping itself always for 
the workers and by the workers. 

“All people, as _ individuals, 
crave expression and a recogni- 
tion of their expression. It 
seems to me that if they are seek- 
ing articles on trade they will 
naturally go to trade papers which 
furnish the material they are seek- 
ing, but when it comes to the mat- 
ter of self-expression, the only 
medium for that is through that 
kind which deals only with the 
workers’ own personal affairs. 
Our people know that they are at 
liberty at all times to use the 
magazine as a medium of self- 
expression. This comes through 
original articles (by themselves), 
suggestions, pictures, cartoons, 
jokes, departmental news, puz- 
zles, contests and special depart- 
ments for children. ‘ 

“It means absolutely nothing 
to an art critic to see a picture of 
Tom Jones’ baby boy, but to the 
members of Tom’s department it 
does mean something, for haven’t 
these people heard for months all 
about Junior’s wonderful ability 
to do that which no other baby 
has ever done before? 

“At the very beginning of our 
publication the idea was instilled 
into the workers of all the de- 
partments that the publication 
must always stand for clean ma~ 
terial. Therefore, we have had 
very little trouble on that score. 
Our material, such as the articles 
and the ‘would-be’ poetry, will at 
times be crude and perhaps rhe- 
torically incorrect, but if some lit- 
tle hidden talent in departments 
X, Y or Z dares to try its wings 
because we are not too highbrow 
to permit it, then why should we 
worry about literary critics? 

“Outside of the statements that 
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To the business whose problem is 
FINANCE 


a. is not unusual for a sound, money-making 
business to reach a turning-point in its 
career. Its own growth or changed conditions 
create problems that must be solved if the 
business is to continue to prosper. Whatever 
form the problem assumes—whether it is a 
matter of expanding facilities, of intensifying 
sales effort, or changing location—it is almost 
always a FINANCIAL PROBLEM, often re- 


quiring more cash than is readily available. 


You can easily find people who will raise money 
through the sale of doubtful securities to gulli- 
ble investors. But for such money you always 
pay dearly, both in exorbitant commissions 
and in impaired credit. It is a poor way to 
solve your financial problem. 


Our business is to aid going concerns in obtain- 
ing funds by proper methods and at proper 
cost. We are not bankers and do not make 
loans either as principal or agent. But if the 
facts warrant we will develop for you a sound 
financial plan, backed by clear proof, which will 
receive favorable consideration from reputable 
bankers and discerning investors. 


If your business needs, or can use to advantage, 
additional credit or capital, we invite you to 
discuss your problem with us, in confidence 
and at no expense. 


JOPLING & PERRIN 


REPORTS 
Telephone 18 Exchange PI. 
Bowling Green 7740 New York City 


Experience shows that bankers refuse more applications 
for credit because the right to the loan is not clearly 
proved than because the proper security is really lacking. 
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Luring The Palate Is Not 
Curing The Gums 


Beware of the False Sensation of Cleanliness 


ANY tooth pastes are sold be- 
M cause they taste like jam. 
They perfume the breath for a few 
minutes. But the teeth go right on 
decaying. For the causes of tooth 
decay —the acid condition of the 
mouth, and the films and mucous 
placques on the teeth cannot be re- 
moved by gelatin jam. 

‘STRADDLE THE FENCE’? 
WITH CALOX 
CaLtox—The Oxygen Tooth Pow- 


der—is a middle-of-the-road denti- 


YOU DON’T 


frice—and nothing but. 

Catox forms Milk of Lime and 
Hydrogen Dioxide the moment it is 
These dissolve the film 


and placques that shelter the bacteria 


moistened. 


of tooth decay, while the gentle 


’ 


*“grip’’ and ‘‘bite’’ of the pure fine 
powder effectually removes them. 
Theoxygen liberated when CaLox 
is wet destroys the germs, and con- 
sumes the decaying particles of food 
they breed in. This is the only way 
you ever get real antiseptic results. 
Catox is completely soluble in the 
mouth fluids. It cannot form, any 
hard particles to lodge under the gum 
margins, and cause pyorrhea, and 
maybe the loss of your teeth. 
DON’T PUT STUFF IN THE MOUTH 
TO SOFTEN GUMS 
Also, leading dentists agree that gly- 
cerine and oil—used in tooth pastes 


to keep them from hardening in the 


tube — will have the same softening 
effect when used on a tooth brush in 
the mouth. If there is the slightest 
tendency on the part of the gums to 
bleed regularly, or if they are soft 
and spongy, pastes will usually make 
them worse. 

Dr. Lyman L. Zarbaugh, in dis- 
cussing this subject, says: 

‘*When I take a patient off washes and 
pastes and confine him to powder the im- 
mediate beneficial result is apparent to the 
patient as well as to me. 

**Bleeding, soft, spongy gums yield readily 
to the powder treatment, and the patients 
rarely go back to the confection dentifrice.”* 

Remember, Catox is a tooth 


cleanser—not a confection the most 


effective agent for cleansing the teeth 


ever discovered. 
OUR GUARANTEE AND YOUR TEETH 


Use Catox for two weeks —brushing your 
teeth before retiring 
and upon arising. If 
your teeth are not 
whiter, cleaner and 
‘‘feeling’’ better; if 
Ca ox isn’t the most 
satisfactory dentifrice 
you have ever used 
for preserving the 
teeth and for making 
the brushing - the - 








teeth task pleasanter 
WE GLADLY REFUND 
YOUR MONEY 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
INCORPORATED 
Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1833 New York City 
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I have made concerning the 
good-will created in departments 
through the house-organ by the 
individuals themselves, I further 
believe that the departments as a 
whole are being more firmly ce- 
mented in a common bond of 
sympathy and understanding and 
the office departments as well are 
working hand in hand and their 
relations to the factory depart- 
ments are also being cemented.” 

O. M. Bostwick, editor of the 
“Sprague Electric News,” also 
believes that to-day the employees’ 
magazine is more important than 
ever. 

“The individual mind is in a 
disturbed state at the present mo- 
ment,” he says, “owing to the un- 
settled financial and generally un 
satisfactory business prospects. 
These conditions may prevail for 
a longer time than is the general 
outlook, and we believe that the 
need of the employees’ magazine 
is, therefore, greater now than 
ever, 

“We find that much interest is 
taken in our paper. The appear- 
ance of each issue is awaited with 
impatient expectancy, consequent- 
ly we know that to discontinue 
publishing it would have the effect 
of making the employee feel that 
,.et at a time when he or she 
needs the most ercouragement, all 
interest in their general welfare 
is apparently lost by their em- 
ployer.” 

NOT A SELFISH AIM 


P. H. Hildreth, advertising 
manager of the Rand Company, 
has the same idea: 

“The morale of labor needs 
bolstering now more than ever 
Much of the crime which con- 
fronts America to-day, in my 
opinion, is caused by lowered psy- 
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| The place to catch ’em 
is where they are— 


Business 


Is Good 
in Akron 


National advertisers are realiz- 
ing the possibilities in Akron— 
During the month of Febru- 
ary, 1921, The Akron Evening 
and Sunday Times published 
13,524 lines more national ad 
vertising than in January— 
The first 22 days of March 
shows an increase of 13,314 
lines of national advertising 
over the month of February— 


Results encourage volume— 
are you getting your share of 
Akron business? 


The best way to sell the 
Akron public is through the 
columns of Akron’s Ablest 





Newspaper. 


| That paper is The 
| 


AKRON 


chology or morale. People out | 


of employment become desperate. 


Evening and Sunday 


Desperation leads to criminality. | 


Reduced wages and the general | 


business depression cause des- 
peration and criminality. What 


better way could we keep up the | 


morale of our workers than 
through our house publications? 

“Again, dropping the house 
magazine in time of plentiful la- 
bor and continuing it in times 


TIMES 


Member of A. B. C. 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 
New York Chicago Boston 
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Apartment 
Hotel Equipment— 


for lobbies, lounging rooms, res- 
taurants, billiard rooms, roof 
gardens, chocolate shops, laun- 
dries, delicatessen stores is pur- 
chased by readers of BUILD- 
INGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT. 

In this magazine these men 
can be told what equipment 
and materials should be used to 
best advantage. Sell them 
through their business paper— 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
139 North Clark 


11 East 36th Street New York 





Direct -b ry-Mail 
Advertising, 


Our twelve years 
of specialized service 
have developed what 
Is perhaps the best 
equipped organization 
in America for produc- 
ing unique, economical 
and resultful Direct by 
Mail and Supplemen 
tal Advertising 


Everything from a 
letter or broadside to 
complete campaigns. 


The Howse of 


ACC ve leroy 


1 Madison Ave. New York 


ERS’ INK Var. 31, 


Chicago 
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when labor is not so bountiful 
shows that the aim of the publi- 
cation is a selfish one instead of 
being based on a desire to serve 
It costs us real money to get out 
our publication, for the reason 
that it is profusely illustrated 
with current happenings in our 
plants. We feel that it has abun- 
dantly repaid us from the stand- 
point of good-will toward our 
company created in the minds oi 
employees. Why should we not 
desire the good-will of our em- 
ployees now as much as at any 
other time? It seems to the 
writer that it is a very short 
sighted policy that curtails the 
house magazine simply because 
help is abundant.” 

The practical utility of the em- 
ployees’ magazine in placing facts 
before the workers is shown in 
the following statement from the 
Walworth Mfg. Co.: 

“Having personally worked 
with the laborer in the mines of 
the West, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced through direct acquaint- 
anceship with him that there are 
many times upon which he can 
show four good qualities to one 
of the employer’s. Fortunately 
for our operatives in these times, 
the president of this congern is 
of the opinion that workers cau 
handle facts and are concerned 
with them, and when he has any 
thing to put up to his employees 
it is a man-to-man proposition 
Under the present business de- 
pression we have been obliged, 
like many others, to reduce our 
wages, which was done after a 
frank discussion with our shop 
representatives, followed up by an 
article in the paper for the bene- 
fit of the individual worker in the 
plant. You can call this propa 
ganda, but it is also facts and 
reasons. 

“In my daily trips through the 
plant I have been approached 
often by operatives, who in thx 
face of wage cuts on the outside 
asked me what the policy of this 
concern would be. I told them 
very frankly it would be the same 
as had been done on the outside 
with the possible exception that 
we would base our wage readjust 
ment, in so far as was compatible 
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No Slump Here 


@ Right through the so-called slump in magazine advertising 
during the last six months THE ROTARIAN has not only 
held its own, but has marched steadily forward, showing a 
substantial gain each month. 

@j There’s a reason—a hand-picked circulation covering an 
unusually intensive field of aggressive, optimistic business 
men, from whose dictionaries the word “failure” has been 
deleted. There’s room for you in 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


910 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Published Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
Send for Booklet “In Testimony W hereof” 
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AN IDEAL 


A large circulation with a doubtful community 
attitude toward advertising may bring satisfactory 
results. 





A small circulation in connection with a _ well- 
developed and favorable responsiveness for things 
advertised will produce some business. 

When, however, you find a large circulation and a 
responsive community together, you will have the 
best to be obtained. 


The News League of Ohio 


Offers advertisers the ideal proposition of a large 
circulation and a community that buys heavily 
through its advertising columns. 


Confidence in advertising among the readers of 
THE DAYTON NEWS and THE SPRING- 
FIELD NEWS has been created and fostered by 
these papers, producing an asset for the benefit of 
advertisers that cannot be estimated. 


News League papers, with Metropolitan evening 
and Sunday editions, together with a high-class 
8-page graphic section in Rotogravure on Sunday, 
are fully equipped to place your advertising before 
the public in Dayton, Springfield and hundreds of 
neighboring towns under most promising aspects. 


The News League of Ohio 


Principal Office: Dayton, Ohio 


New York: I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower. 
Chicago: JOHN GLASS, Peoples Gas Building. 
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with good business judgment, on 
the cost of living. The result 
was that about three weeks or so 
after holding such conversations, 
and believing that such informa- 
tion had time to circulate, I got 
into conversation with other oper- 
atives to determine how the idea 
set with them. In every case they 
would make some such remark 
as: ‘Of course we have all got 
to take a cut. It is better for 
business that we do so. We would 
be fools if we could not see 


>” 


that. 
FROM AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 


It was rumored that the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company had given 
up all work in industrial morale 
building and discontinued its em- 
ployees’ magazine and dropped 
back to the industrial ideals of 
the old days. But the following 
statement from the company in 
response to our inquiry . would 
seem to prove that the company 
had been badly misrepresented. 

“We cannot believe that organi- 
zations generally throughout the 
country will abandon the fine ef- 
forts that have been made to 
bring about a better spirit in in- 
dustry or that the type of com- 
pany activities represented by the 
publication of employees’ maga- 
zines is to be given up. 

“Tt seems to me that it would 
not only be a short-sighted policy 
but a fatal mistake to base such 
activities upon merely a passing 
phase in industry and not upon a 
real desire to bring about a 
healthier spirit in industrial re- 
lations. 

“The American Woolen Com- 
pany was among the first of the 
larger organizations to feel the 
effects of the period of depres- 
sion: As long ago as last July 
we were forced to curtail produc- 
tion and we have been running 
on limited time up to the present 
date. During that period we con- 
sistently did everything in our 
power to hold our organization 
together. 

“During the entire period our 
employees’ magazine was _ pub- 
lished regularly and distributed 
as widely as possible to all fellow 
workers, whether employed or 
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not, to keep them in touch with 
the news of the organization and 
the prospects of resumption in 
production. 

“Tt seems to me that PrinTERs’ 
INK, with its wide circulation and 
great influence, can do a great 
deal of good at this time by 
spreading the gospel that the new 
spirit which over the last year 
has been so great a factor in in- 
dustry must not be regarded as 
a mere sugar-coated pill for a 
temporary disease, and that a 
transient change in the patient's 
condition cannot justify an en- 
tirely different treatment based on 
old ideas and outgrown princi- 
ples. 

“Better times are certainly 
ahead. We have already begun 
to feel the effect of the coming 
prosperity. If we can not only 
continue but increase the spirit 
of unity and mutual interest in 
industry, which our activities 
have produced, I believe we are 
assured of the longest period of 
sustained prosperity in memory. 

“Nor is the square deal in in- 
dustry a wholly one-sided affair. 
An employer who consistently 
practices it is in a secure position 
to insist on an honest day’s work 
for a full day’s pay. The square 
deal must work both ways. 

“Mr. William M. Wood, presi- 
dent of the American Woolen 
Company, has stated: 

“*The lack of personal contact, 
the loss of the old relations be- 
tween the workers and the man- 
agement, of course cripple me in 
this task. I cannot personally 
know of the conditions which sur- 
round our operatives. I cannot 
enter into their lives and know 
their thoughts as I would like to 
do. Many of them, as you know, 
do not speak our language. They 
have come to us from foreign 
lands to share with us here the 
liberty and the prosperity which 
have grown up in this wonderful 
land of ours. They have come 
from conditions which were dif- 
ferent, many of them sad and em- 
bittering, which are reflected in 
their resentments against exist- 
ing institutions. They are citi- 
zens in the making, and it is a 
part of our duty as managers to 
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K. & E. 


In my business, as in 


yours, results are not se- 
cured by cleverness, but by 
Knowledge and Experience. 

For more than 20 years 
I have been writing copy 
for national advertisers 
and leading agencies. The 
Knowledge and _ Experi- 
ence thus gained are the 
most valuable factors in 
the service I give my 
clients. 

What are your 
needs in the way 
usually good copy? 


present 
of un- 


Leroy Fairman 


Saint Denis Offices 
Broadway and IIth St. 
New York 





| of their conditions; 
| them in 











Here Is A Man 


who has a future to sell, 
and who has enough of 
a past to indicate what 
that future will be; 8 
years’ practical advertis- 
ing experience ; has mer- 
chandising sense; a clear 
thinker; practical, force- 
ful writer; university 
graduate; now i 
ated in special capacity 
with one of the largest 
campaigns in progress; 
desires position with ag- 
gressive national adver- 
tiser, or agency handling 
such accounts; $5,000. 
Please state particulars 


associ- 


in first letter 


Address “A. G.,” Box 181 P. I. 
EE 
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assist in making them good citi- 
zens, 

“‘From my own experience I 
feel personally a deep interest in 
them and their aspirations. I feel 
keenly, too, my duty to them—a 
duty that I have tried to fulfil 
both because I understand and 
sympathize with the workers, and 
because I know that no manu fac- 
turer can be successful who fails 
to appreciate and live up to the 
full measure of that duty. I 
know that no industry can suc- 
ceed if those who toil in it day 
by day are unjustly and unfairly 
treated. 

“*Therefore, as measures of jus- 
tice, as well as measures for the 
benefit of our industry, our com- 
pany has undertaken to do some- 
thing to take the place of the lost 
personal contact with workers to 
do something. for the betterment 
to look after 
illness as well as when 
they are at work; to assist in their 
education and knowledge of our 
American ideals and institutions.’ 

“The Labor Department of the 
company, under his guidance, has 
done its very best to put these 
policies into effect, and that work 
will continue. 

“There is no spirit of ‘getting 
back at labor’ in our organization. 
We are building for the future on 
the solid foundation of Justice for 
All, Square Dealing and Team- 
work.” 

The evidence I have gathered 
seems to be all in favor of the 
magazine, its con- 
tinuance, and a gradual broaden- 
ing of its scope and influence. But 
the question goes far deeper than 
a mere discussion of this one link 
in a big chain. 

The present task before all 
management is how to reduce 
labor cost, which is different from 
the cost of labor. Reducing the 
labor cost means increasing the 
production per man and then find- 
ing a market at a fair price for 
the thing he produces. 

Wages are usually called the 
cost of labor, and that is a dif- 
ferent subject. High wages often 
mean less labor cost. They un- 
doubtedly mean greater purchas- 
ing power. The consuming public 
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A One-Paper Market 
Che Salt LakeGri 


2 WO 120 SALT LARE COTY SATWRDAT PORNANG FE ERUARY OF! 22 PACES Five Cents 


BORAH PREDICTS WAR IF NAVY RACE. CONTINUES; 
U.S. BLUEJACKETS ATTACKED IN VLADIVOSTOK 
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HEN you are sizing up the market that lies in the Great 
Basin of the Rockies, get your mind away from concentrated 
population. Think of one great sweep of country, flanked by 
mountains and dotted all over—not with cities, but with TOWNS. 


In fact, there are less than half a dozen cities, of which Salt Lake 
is the largest, in the table land comprising Utah, Idaho, the western 
parts of Colorado, Wyoming and Montana and eastern Nevada, Salt 
Lake is the center of population. All the other communities, with few 
exceptions, are small sized cities and towns—subcenters in the heart 
of prosperous mining, agricultural and stock-growing districts, 


A peculiar fact of tremendous importance to the national advertiser 
is that he needs only one newspaper to reach this entire field—the 
Salt Lake Tribune. Because the Tribune goes into practically every 
city, village and hamlet in this region in numbers sufficient to be a 
most effective selling medium. 


With only one paper necessary to use, you can 
advertise more cheaply in the Intermountain 
market than in any other market of similar 
size and possibilities in the United States. 
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J | Without the slightest effort,the retailer 
SIMPLE F turns the cover under and displays it on his counter 
S CAN BE THAT'S WHY ———— 
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We can design a ROSE DISPLAY 
CONTAINER’ to suit your particular product 


Our Suggestion Department at your service. 


ROSE LITHOGRAPHIC CORPORATION — BUSH TERMINAL BROOKLYN, NY. 
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is waiting for goods at a lower 
price, and this lower price will 
come only from greater produc- 
tion or lower labor cost. The only 
way to reduce it and get the lower 
final cost is by finding out simpler 
ways of doing things, and better 
methods for turning out more 
work in a given time with the 
same labor. 

These results can come only 
from closer co-operation and bet- 
ter understanding, and the em- 
ployees’ magazine has come to fill 
a definite, tangible and practical 
place in securing these intangible 
things. 


Wholesale Grocers’ Sales 
Decrease 

The average net sales in the whole- 
sale grocery business in January, 1921, 
were about 30 per cent less than in 
January, 1920, according to a report of 
the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search. The cost of doing business, how- 
ever, did not decrease in like propor- 
tion. 

An investigation was started by the 
bureau when the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association suggested that a 
statement of existing conditions in the 
trade would prove of value to its mem- 
bers. Accordingly 307 questionnaires 
were sent out, of which sixty-four were 
replied to. The reports stated numer- 
ous wholesale grocers showed smaller 
expenses in dollars and cents in Janu- 
ary, 1921, than in the previous year and 
there were approximately as many 
others who showed higher expenses de- 
spite the decline in sales. 

“When expenses were shown in per- 

centage of net sales,” says the report, 
“nearly all the wholesale grocers showed 
a higher ratio of expense in January 
of this year than in January, 1920. In 
percentage of net sale the sales force 
expenses in January, 1921, averaged 
about 0.7 per cent higher than in 1920; 
total shipping and receiving expenses 
were about 0.4 per cent higher; total 
buying and management expenses about 
0.8 per cent higher; total expenses about 
3 per cent higher in January, 1921, than 
in January, 1920. 
“The amount of merchandise pur- 
chased was smaller in every case in 
January, 1921, than in January, 1920. 
The purchases fell off more than the 
sales.”” 


Louis J. Goldman Joins Martin 
V. Kelley Agency 

Louis J. Goldman, president of Louis 
J. Goldman, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, has joined The Martin V. 
Kelley Co., Inc., Toledo, O., advertising 
agency, as vice-president. 

Mr. Goldman will have his headquar- 
ters at the New York office of the 
Kelley agency. 
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You can sell 
anything through 


The monthly magazine of the 
Dry Goods trade 

from pins to automobile 
trucks, carried or used by 
department, dry’ goods, spe- 
cialty and general stores. 

Rates furnished upon applica- 
tion to publication office or to 
your general advertising agency. 


DRY G@AS 
Est. 1899 
Formerly “DRY GOODS 
and Apparel” 


Second oldest publication in its 
field. 


137-139 E. 25th St., New York 


Tel. Madison Square 1241-2 


























From the Idea to 
the Printed Product 


We offer a complete copy, 
plan, advertising and print- 
ing service on house-organs, 
catalogs and circulars. We 
combine up-to-date methods 
with the resources of master- 
craftsmen in the art of print- 
ing. Try us. 


Sales Promotion Department 
BAKER PRINTING CoO. 
251 Market St., Newark, N. J. 

Telephone Market 6420 
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ASSISTANT ADVERTISING 
MANAGER WANTED 


The Man—His qualifications 
must include character, 
loyalty, youth, natural 
advertising ability, good 
working knowledge of 
the English language, 


its equivalent, and some 
advertising experience, 
especially along the line 
of copy and layout 
work. New York man 
preferred. 

The Job—Assistant to the ad- 
vertising manager of a 
well known, nationally 
and locally advertised 
Bond House, with head- 
quarters in New York. 
Exceptionally pleasant 
working 
good salary to start, 
with every opportunity 
for advancement. 


Write a a. selling your services, 
Address “‘X. °*P. Box 822, City 
Hall Station, , = York City. 





PRINTE 


a college education or | 


conditions, a | 
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| Improvement in 

| Advertising’s Physical 
Appearance 


V E know that good copy well 

prepared and presented will 
not only tend to get the results 
expected of it, but will attract 
| other business as well; at least to 
the point of greatly reducing the 
work of the soliciting staff of the 
agency. Good copy poorly pre- 
sented will, as a rule, fall flat. 
On the other hand, we know of 
countless instances where poor or 
mediocre copy exceptionally well 
presented has proven startling in 
the good results achieved. 

Each year the demand for bet- 
ter and more beautiful things has 
grown, until to-day, I think, we 
have reached the era of Beauty in 
Business and, best of all, business 
has found that beauty pays in dol 
lars and cents. 

I refer to beauty in its broade1 
meaning. A sturdy locomotive is 
beautiful to me—a tractor adver- 
tisement can be made just as won 
derful as one dealing with women’s 
lingerie, though each must be 
treated differently. 











Copy and Service 
Man Wanted | 


A large 
has a good opening for a 


















Canadian agency 


clean-cut man who knows 


how to write good advertis- 


ing and present it to a 
client. He must have agency 
experience. 


This is an important po- 


sition and an appointment 


will not be made without 
complete information as to 
and past record. 


“M. T.,” Box 182, 
Ink. 


character 


Address 


care of Printers’ 





justly de- 
in life. I 


To-day people are 
manding better things 
think the motion pictures have 
contributed a great deal to this 
desire. No longer do the big ma- 
jority buy just because an article 
will wear. It must also satisfy 
this awakened desire for beauty. 

You can recall the days when 
the average moderate home was 
furnished with plain oak furni 
ture—to-day they buy mahogany 
which probably will not last as 
well as the oak, but certainly im- 
proves the looks of their homes. 
A certain section of the north side 
of Chicago was referred to in 
former political campaigns as the 
silk-stocking district—to-day per 
haps there is as much silk hosiery 
sold as any other kind. And this 
is true of the countless things 
which we wear and which sur 
round us in our daily lives—J. M. 
Bundscho, Chicago, before the Ad 
vertising Typographers of Amer 
ica, Cleveland, March 21. 
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The Master Way to Plan 


an Advertising Campaign 


That man who attempts to 
of others to show his 


the experience 


climb to success without 
brain the way, 


s like one who, rejecting light, falters thro twisting 
paths into pitfalls—and fails. 


Secrets of 
Success Revealed 


Here in Indianapolis we maintain an or- 


ganization that assembles, analyzes and 


oncisely records the printed successes of 
every business. From hundreds of maga- 


zines, covering the entire field of busi- 


ness, most of which you cannot possibly 


see, we search for usable ideas—and 


channels through which master execu 


tives build, work and win. Their every 


secret and experience is revealed to sub- 


scribers to this Service—weekly. Hun- 
dreds of live facts are mailed—research 
reports, reviews, datagrams—a complete 


fact service. Prompt—concise—up to 
the minute. Worth $1,000.00 a year and 
more to any man who wants to keep 
ahead—yet costs a trifle—less than 35c 


week, 


Practices That 
Win Bared— 


Each week our subscribers are given the 
latest sales plans—the newest successes 
in advertising. If some genius creates a 
better way to sell pianos—accessories or 
potatoes—you get it. If an executive 
guides a business to a triumphal profit 
or conquers a sales territory, you learn 
of it, and how he did it—no matter how 
unfamiliar the publication in which it is 
reported. If you are planning a client’s 
campaign—suggesting a sales method 

making a survey and analysis—recom 
mending a policy—or writing an adver 
tisement—Business Data Service will in 
stantly give you the facts you need most 
to know. It will reveal what other men 


amidst similar problems did—and won, It 


takes out all the guesses and guides you 
to success based on principles—facts— 
experience. The master way to success! 
But it costs nothing to know this ser 
vice. We will send it to you without 
cost—on approval. Read—then mail the 
coupon below. 


Business Data Bureau 
Established 1917 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Business Data Service used by U. S. 
Co., J. Walter Thompson Co., 
H. McCann & Co. 
Business Data “Bureau, Indianapolis, 
Business Data Service Ring Binder, 

on approval. Unless same 
$18.00—one year’s subscription. 


Firm and 


Subjects Interested In...... 


state 


Rubber Co., 
D’Arcy Advertising 
“Indianapolis, | Ind.: “Send 
Weekly 


are returned with 5 days will keep them and mail you 


RS 6 inc trtnaewedsnsee tees 


Western Electric 
Critchfield & Co., 


Armour & Co, 
Agency, 
complete first installment of 


Digests, Datagrams and full details 
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Export Advertising 


Special Service in co-oper- 
ation with NATIONAL 
AGENCIES exclusively. 


Surveys—Media—Copy 


Executive visit made or 
Literature sent on request. 
“If it’s EXPORT it’s not 
FOREIGN to us.”” 


Milisco Agency 
432 Fourth Avenue ANewYork 

















Addressed to 


Sherman & Lebair 
116 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


I would say that this young 
ster had been molded to fit 
into your organization. For 
the past six years he has been 
connected with the Women’s 
Apparel field. A clear thinker, 
and a forceful writer with a 
practical imagination. Knows 
art, photography, typography, 
printing and engraving. Now 
handling accounts, supervis- 
ing production, and writing 
copy for a small specializ- 
ing agency. Broad education. 
Merchandising sense. Ideas 
and initiative. Twenty-three 
years old. Available May 1. 
Are you interested? 


Address ‘‘ K. R.”’ 
Box 183, care of Printers’ Ink 























A. A. Hamilton in Agency 
Work 
A. A. Hamilton, formerly advertising 
manager of the Cook Paint and Glass 
o., Kansas City, is now a member of 
the sales staff of the Potts-Turnbull 
Ceneane, Kansas City 
The advertising account of the Cole- 
man Lamp Co., Ltd., has been placed 
with the Potts-Turnbull agency An ex 
tensive list of C ang adian publications will 
be used to sell Coleman Quick-Lite lamps 
and lanterns to users. The products are 
manufactured in Toronto. The Ameri 
can factory is located at Wichita, Kan 
his agency is also placing the adver 
tising for Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo., and G. W. Chase & Son, 
candy manufacturers, St. Joseph, Mo 





Business Publishers Have 
Inspiration Meeting 
Business paper publishers of New 
York held an inspirational meeting at 
the Machinery Club last Friday undet 
the auspices of the New York Business 

Publishers’ Association. 
Three speakers, F. W. Schultz. of 
The Iron Age; Earl B. Hill, advertising 


counselor of the McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 
and Roy V. Wright, managing editor of 
Railway Age, told why 1921 would be 


the banner year in the history of busi 
ness paper publishing. 


C. E. Percy to Join Vanity 
Fair Silk Mills 
Charles E. Percy, whose resignation as 
director of sales promotion of the Joseph 
& Feiss Company, Clevelahd, was re 
ported in Printers’ InK last week, will 
join the Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, 
Pa., on April 1, as sales manager. Wil- 
liam B. Powell continues as sales promo 
tion and advertising manager of the 

Vanity Fair Company. 


Western Battery Company Ap- 
points Advertising Manager 
Milton R. Standish, for several years 

advertising manager of the San Bernar- 

dino, Cal., Daily Sun, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Gill Storage 

Battery Co., of that city. This company 

manufactures a storage battery for auto- 

mobiles and is preparing to launch an 
advertising campaign in the West. 


New Accounts with Wylie B. 
Jones 
The Wylie B. Jones Agency, Bingham 
ton, N. Y., is now handling the accounts 
of the Wilkenson Manufacturing Co. and 
the Shave-Rite Corporation, both of Bing 
hamton, N. Y. 


E. R. Metzger, for four years with 
the Hoover Service, Inc., New York, 
doing sales work, is now advertising 
manager of the First Hawaiian Conser- 
vatory of Music, New York. 
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Maintaining One of the by- 
Gains in ne we may 

- 9 < e ay 
Standardiza- <0 the term, was 
tion an increase in 
standardization — the elimination 
of many unnecessary variations in 
patterns or styles. The demand 
for goods was for a time so much 
greater than the supply, that man- 
ufacturers were able to concen- 
trate production upon a few lines 
which could be most profitably 
and economically turned out. This 
represented a very definite step 
forward in a great many different 
lines of business, and many man- 
ufacturers for the first time found 
themselves able to resist the de- 


mands of the trade, and of their 
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own sales forces, for something 
“different.” 

Times have changed, however, 
and these demands are again be- 
ginning to make themselves felt 
Can the manufacturer still resist 
them and at the same time main- 
tain his volume of business some- 
where near normal? Or will 
growing competition force him to 
abandon a good share of what 
has been gained in the direction 
of economy of production? 

In answering those questions, 
the concern which has back of it 
a steady, consistent policy of con- 
sumer advertising is in a position 
of great advantage. The good- 
will which the public entertains 
toward the well-known name or 
trade-mark is a guarantee of sala- 
bility which far outweighs minor 
differences in style or pattern. 
The manufacturer whose trade is 
organized on this basis is in the 
best possible position to maintain 
his gains in the direction of stand- 
ardization. 


Do You A certain man by 


Know What ‘°™e method had 

: managed to save 
Prices Are? enough money 
after paying his income +taxes to 
buy a box couch. He and his wife 
had read about the new “price 
level,” and in shopping around to 
get the best value for their money, 
discovered a curious thing. Exact- 
ly the same couch with the same 
manufacturer’s name on it, at 
three different department stores 
was priced at three different fig- 
ures. The first price was $68.50, 
the second $55 and the third $42.50. 
At the last establishment the sales- 
man told them that they had 
marked down the product from a 
retail price of $65 and that ap- 
parently the other stores had not 
priced their goods at anywhere 
near their replacement value. 

The prospective buyer, a manu 
facturer himself, began to wonder 
how many more prices he could 
find if he spent the rest of the 
day visiting various stores. His 
wife made the suggestion that they 
write to the manufacturer, whose 
name was on the product and ask 
him where, in. their particular 
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neighborhood, it could be found 
at the fairest price. And then the 
manufacturer started to think 
about his own business and real- 
ized that the condition was gen- 
eral. He had no method of 
knowing at what particular price 
his product was being sold in any 
part of the country. Since his 
name was on all his merchandise, 
he would have to bear part, at 
least, of the ill-will which would 
result if the prospective buyer 
thought that his product was en- 
tirely too high for present prices 
of raw material. 

What would any manufacturer 
do to-day if a group of con- 
sumers wrote him directly, asking 
where they could buy his goods at 
a fair price, at what particular 
store they would be able to secure 
them and what he considered a 
fair selling price for his product? 


It has been said 
On the that the best de- 


Spot scriptions of bat- 
tles were written by people who 
had never been over the battle- 
ground. We once knew a man 
who refused a perfectly good 
trip to one of the West Indies 
on the grounds that it might 
disillusion him and interfere with 
the yearning, wistful copy he 
wrote about the islands—copy 
which made other people want to 
go. Perhaps he was right in sell- 
ing the idea of travel, which is 
so closely linked with the visions 
seen in the glowing embers of an 
open fire, or the promise of green 
fields and open places, borne on 
the arms of an early spring breeze 
into a busy office. 

But when L, F. Hughes, distrib- 
utor of lighting plants in two 
Texas counties, writes that the 
advertising furnished by the home 
office of the manufacturer is not 
selling the product, a different 
treatment is necessary. The copy 
and layout appeared good to the 
advertising manager. It was the 
usual convincing, reason-why copy, 
with a good illustration of the 
apparatus. But in this territory it 
didn’t go. 

He had a good friend in the 
dealer’s town—a newspaper man. 
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The result of an exchange of let 
ters was that the friend took on 
the job of writing some copy on 
the spot. Forty-five plants were 
in use in the territory near at 
hand. There were letters from 
almost twenty of the users on file 
in the dealer’s office.. The people 
were all well known in the local- 
itv. The Texas friend made a few 
calls, secured a few photographs, 
read all the letters—then changed 
the copy entirely. 

The illustration of the product 
was dropped, the old testimonial 
was used, with an illustration of 
the plant doing things in the homes 
of satisfied users whenever pos- 
sible. When a well-known tarmer 
told how much more spare time 
he and. his family had since he 
had let the new machine help in 
the lighting, pumping and milking 
around his place, and another man 
showed how the new plant had 
paid for itself in a year, the ad- 
vertising carried conviction, and 
started to get inquiries almost at 
once. These Texans wanted facts 
about the actual uses told them in 
a neighborly, friendly way, by peo 
ple they knew. People from Mis- 
souri are probably interested in 
the same things. That goes also 
for ladies in Maine, and shoppers 
in Winnetka. Being on one’s toes 
and knowing conditions on the 
spot, are suggestions for any man 
who has geods to sell in this year 
of years for better business prac 
tices. 

More The work of ob 
Information taining special 
Neaded credit informa- 

cede tion in a bank is 
to-day one of the most important 
branches of the bank organization. 
Credit inquiry service offered to 
prospective customers, and the 
necessity for having on file recent 
information about a customer who 
wants credit, made this necessary. 
But now at a time when the grant 
ing of credit is so closely tied up 
with business success, modern 
banks should add one important 
thing to their credit information, 
and that relates to the kind of a 
foundation the concern is building. 
Is it building on bed rock or on 
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sand as far as its future markets 
are concerned? 

Let us take, for example, the 
credit interview of the Johnson 
Manufacturing Company. It 
might read something like this: 

“Johnson Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Jones, Asst. Treas. 
We have been selling the subject 
for many years at our regular 
terms, 2 per cent discount for cash 
in ten days, thirty days net. This 
account has run as high as $5,000. 
The company owes $1,000 at the 
present time. Discounts were 
taken on about one-half their pur- 
chases, while the rest of their bills 
were paid promptly. Our expe- 
rience has been satisfactory and 
we would be willing to extend 
credit up to $10,000. We have 
heard nothing unfavorable about 
the company.” 

Of course, the modern bank 
goes far beyond this mere outline 
and yet it does not go nearly far 
enough. How much information 
do banks have about a company, 
for example, as to whether or not 
it is registering its name and its 
uses upon the minds of the ulti- 
mate consumer through a consist- 
ent advertising campaign? Does 
the firm own its own business so 
that it is able to go out after more 
business at the present time, or is 
its market entirely at the mercy 
of its jobbers and distributors? 
Is it in a position of sitting down 
and waiting for more business, or 
can it go out and create more by 
aggressive sales and advertising 
methods? Would the switching of 
one, two or three big distributors 
to a competitor leave the Johnson 
company high and dry? Bankers 
everywhere should know how 
much the public can influence the 
standing and financial stability of 
a business after witnessing its re- 
cent action in refusing to buy. 
How important, then, for a bank 
in getting credit information to 
find.out what kind of merchandis- 
ing and distributing plan the con- 
cern has, and whether or not it is 
making every effort to register its 
trade-mark and build steady fu- 


ture markets for its product by the 
great 


modern force of adver- 
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The Smalj/- A_ well-known 
Town Angle advertising man, 
to get some over- 
the-counter experience, acted as 
helper in a grocery store in Kan- 
sas. It was a small town. The 
head of the store knew almost 
every customer by name and habit. 
One day a woman called up to 
give an order. It included pan- 
cake flour. The grocer took down 
a package of Aunt Jemima’s from 
the shelf and put it into the order. 
“Why Aunt Jemima’s?” asked the 
helper. “She didn’t specify. Why 
not this jobber’s brand? It is a 
bigger package and you told me 
we made a much bigger profit 
on it.” 

“T know Mrs. Jameson,” said 
the owner, “and I know she wants 
the best. That's the fifth package 
of that brand I’ve put in orders 
to-day. You’ve got to know what 
they want—and my customers 
want good products they know 
about.” 

“But you don’t make the profit 
on that brand,” insisted the adver- 
tising man, to get the boss’s angle. 

“Young man,” replied the smail- 
town grocer, “you’d better go back 
to the city. You'll never succeed 
in the grocery business here. You 
don’t know my customers.’ 


Reynolds Tobacco Co. Increases 
Good-Will Valuation 


In the first financial statement issued 
since 1916 the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, maker of “Camel” cigarettes 
and “Prince Albert” smoking tobacco, re- 
ports a net working capital of $80,722,- 
105. This is an increase of $56, 004,254 
over the net working capital, $24,717,851, 
reported in 1916. 

An increase of $128,723 in the value 
of good-will is shown in this report. The 
value of the good-will is given as 
$1,307,583. 

The net earnings in 
691,000. 


1920 were $10,- 


Juraschek with Yale & Towne 
manager 
Hanff- 


Francis Juraschek, formerly 
of the technical department of 
Metzger, Inc., New York, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Compzzy, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Frederick W. 
Juraschek with 
Apgar was formerly 
Hill Company, Inc. 


Apgar succeeds Mr. 


Hanff-Metzger. Mr. 
with the 


McGraw 
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No other papers in the world are so widely used 
for symbols of value as Crane's Papers. 

The two great symbols of value are securities 
and currency. 

_More securities [stocks, bonds, notes, certifi- 

cates public and private, public utilities, railroads 

and industrials, domestic and foreign] are en- 
graved on Crane's Bond than on any other paper. 

More paper money is engraved on Crane's 
Bank Note Paper than on any other paper. 

These two products of the Crane Mills at 
Dalton have the qualities required by paper used 
as a symbol of value. They have the feel, the 
looks and the durability which selected new 
rags give to paper. 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 
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MOTION PICTURES | 


at Net Cost 


if made by your own films pro- 
duction department. 


Your own Films Producing De- 
partment will save half of what 
you now pay for outside service 
and permits of quality distribu- 
tion. Ask how. 





“MOVIE EXPERT” is ready 
NOW to join your organiza- 
tion. Write at once to “C. H.,” 
Box 184, Printers’ Ink. 








Entirely 
Unsolicited 


largest organi- 
zations in its field is taking 
this method of publicly pro- 
claiming the worth of a man 
whose services are now avail- 


One of the 


able to others. This adver- 
tisement is published without 
his knowledge. 

This man, less than forty 
of age, has had almost twenty 
years of experience in both do 
mestic and export business. A$ 
an export executive, he has not 
only displayed unusual originality 
dnd a marked capacity for really 
constructive work but, what is 
more to the point, he has pro 
duced results—big results. 

Any sales organization—particu- 
larly one which wants to develop 
the export market along sound, 
success-assuring lines—will do well 
to consider this man. Write to us 
today. We'll tell you all about 
him. 


Address “L. O.,” Box 185, 
Printers’ Ink, 


years 


care of 
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The Fight 
Against Fraudulent 
Advertising 


37,1921 


THe Monitor Stove Company 
Cincinnati, O., March 23, 1921. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In Printers’ Ink March 17 issue, page 
68, reference is made to the Printers’ 
Ink Model Statute which has been intro- 
duced into the New York Legislature. 

If you have a copy of this we would 
appreciate having it, as we are inter- 
ested in various kinds of statutes and try 
to keep in touch with movements for 
progressive laws. 

THe Monitor Stove Company, 
A KoeEHuLeR, 
Vice-President. 


HE history of the fight against 

fraudulent advertising, begun 
ten years ago, was summarized in 
two articles published in Printers’ 
Ink for February 24 and March 
3, 1921. Those articles contain the 
text of the Model Statute, an ac- 
count of its adoption by 22 States, 
and the organization of the 
Vigilance Committees and Better 
3usiness Bureaus to whom its en- 
forcement is chiefly entrusted. In 
response to many requests, they 
have been reprinted in pamphlet 
form, and will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Mr. 


ASSOCIATED 


Warden Is Indignant 


ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE 
Wor_p 
New York, March 23, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In reference to Charles W. Warden 
and the Advertisers’ Defense League, 
we have had our Washington Secretary 
make a search and he finds that the 
only Charles W. Warden in Washington 
is the vice-president of the Continental 
Trust Company, who indignantly denies 
that he had anything to do with this 
message. 

I think it is some crank who has mis 
used Mr. Warden’s name thinking prob- 
ably it would have some effect. 

AssociaTeD ADVERTISING CLUBS, 
W. WINTER, 
Assistant Counsel, National 
Vigilance Committee. 


Henry Schott ] 
Seaman Paper 
Henry Schott has 
president ‘and general manager of the 
Seaman Paper Company, with headquar 
ters in Chicago. Mr. Schott recently re- 
signed as vice-president, in charge of 
sales and advertising, of Montgomery 
Ward & Company 


Manager of 
Company 


been made vice 
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AIRY, SUNLIT OFFICE SPACE 


In the heart of the Pennsylvania District 
THE PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


RECENT War Department removals have left vacant two 


full floors and several office spaces in the Printing Crafts 


Building, which offer unusual advantages to publishing and 


advertising concerns. This space was wg: ee in part by 
advertising agencies — among them Frank Seaman, Inc.— 
until commandeered by the Government. 


The floors contain 24,000 square feet each (200 x 120) 


and will be rented entire or subdivided. Each has unob- 
structed light and air on all four sides, and 14-foot ceilings. 


Big windows open on the outside air from every office ; there 


are no‘‘inside’’ spaces. Offices of from 600 feet up are available. 


NUMBERS ON THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOW: 


1 Printing Crafts Building 5 Hotel Pennsylvania 
2 Manhattan Opera House 6 R. H. Macy’s 
3 General Post Office 7 Hotel McAlpin 
4 Pennsylvania Terminal 8 Times Building 


9 Hotel Commodore and Grand Central Station 


CROSS & BROWN CO., Agent 


18 East Fortry-First STREET, AND ON PREMISES 


«Murray Hill 7100 FULL COMMISSION TO BROKERS 


Photo Copyright by Fairchild Aerial Camera Cor 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s : 


Classroom 


N recent years our leading 

newspapers have taken much 
pains, and have gone to no small 
expense, to keep their advertising 
columns clean. In this they have 
heen ably supported by advertising 
interests in general. Fraudulent 
offers, misleading statements, and 
suspicious claims get vigilant at- 
tention and sometimes drastic 
treatment. But the word “clean” 
has a wider meaning than that de- 
noting the clearing out of dis- 
honest practices. Can advertising 
pages justly be called clean which 
permit language such as this to 
appear in their motion-picture ad- 
vertisements : 

“A racy story of a man who 
had too many sweethearts—an un- 
controllable passion for each, and 
the price he paid to travel ‘The 
Crimson Path.’ Better than ‘Wild 
Oats.’” 

“Children not admitted.”: 

“A photoplay for broadminded 
people only.” 

“The most beautifully 
woman in pictures.” 

“A flaming love story on a lan- 
guorous isle, alluring in its beauty 
and warm with the beat of hun- 
gry human hearts.” 

““Twas a gay life he led, but 
where could Venus hide the dice ?” 

ix = 


formed 


These suggestive sentences are 
taken from the motion picture ad- 
vertising sections of two news- 
papers of high standing in their 
respective cities. Such phrases 
indicate that ere long some vigi- 
lance work is going to be neces- 
sary in other cases than those of 
quack doctors, shady “medical in- 
stitutes,” and oil-stock promoters. 

The Schoolmaster is no moral- 
ist or advocate of blue laws, but 
such advertising goes far to con- 
vince him that the present crusade 
against salacious movies, though 
overdone in spots, has much right 
on its side. The question that oc- 
curs in this connection is: Will 
far-sighted advertising managers 
do the necessary sanitary work 





now or will they wait for the cru- 
saders to raise a storm about 
their ears? 

+ + 


Auction often sets the price of 
a product, and at auctions selling 
lessons of great value are some- 
times to be discovered. A mem- 
ber of the class sends in a clipping 
from Women’s Wear which con- 
tains such a timely sales lesson. 
The story might be called “dou- 
bling the demand for your prod- 
uct by a smile, a gesture and 
an appeal to memory.” Said the 
suave auctioneer: “Two dollars, 
I’m offered, two for this hand- 
some flask of sterling silver. Any 
more bids?” “Five?” Nobody 
answered. And just then the 
auctioneer doubled his demand in 
a way the Schoolmaster almost 
hates to describe to his readers. 
He took the flask, unscrewed the 
top, gently inhaled the fragrance, 
and then smiled a dreamy, pleas- 
ant, reminiscent smile. A_ voice 
in the far corner said firmly: 
“Ten dollars.” “Sold,” said the 
auctioneer, suddenly becoming 
again the alert business getter. 
The appeal to the inner mind, then 
the quick jump to the dotted line 
got the business. He knew how 
to sell. He didn’t say: “Item 
twenty-six, a fine silver pocket 
flask, in perfect condition,” and 
let it go at that. Suggestion and 
a little dramatics at the crucial 
moment clinched the sale. 

* * * 


Sometimes a perfectly simple 
device serves to impart unusual- 
ness to an advertisement and to 
make it distinctive. For example, 
a recent advertisement of the 
Noiseless Typewriter Company 
employed the device of a short- 
hand postscript to “sell” the 
stenographer as well as .the boss. 
This little postscript, appearing at 
the bottom of the advertisement, 
begins simply: “What stenogra- 
phers say about the Noiseless.” 
Then follows the message written 
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Research 


The growing needs of our cli- - 
ents, the expansion of their sales 
and the more exacting require- 
ments of the present market have 
caused us to recognize the de- 
2 mand for more complete sales 
research facilities in our organi- 
zation. 


To meet this demand we have 
retained the services of R. O. 
Eastman, of Cleveland, a special- 
ist in sales research work of es- 
tablished national reputation, 
whose organization will cooper- 
ate with ours in supplying the 
needs of our clients in sales 


~* research work. 


»(ROSS" 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members Members 
American Association National Outdoor Advtg. Bureau 
of Advertising Agencies Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Business Paper 
Space Salesman 


WANTED 


publishers’ representatives 
papers, different from _ the 
usual in the business paper field in 
that we have entire and exclusive 
control of the space selling We’ are 
a comparatively young organization 
with ever¥ logical reason to believe 
we will develop to large proportions 
We represent five publications, and 
have offices in New York and Chicago 
We expect ultimately to make it a 
hundred with’ offices in all principal 
cities. We are starting now to build 
an organization to this end 

We are seeking two men for the Chicago and 
one for New York territory, willing to travel 
as much as necessary (not long, continuous 
but frequent short ones), until the 
growth of the business takes them off the road 
entirely, to fill the bigger positions on the 
inside that will develop as the business expands. 
To men who can qualify we offer a good salary 
and expenses plus a percentage of the profits 
(in proportion to their creation of the profits) 

If interested, write us as fully as your judg 
ment dictates in the premises, and embody the 


We are 
of trade 


trips, 


following: Past experience, present and past 
connections, territory previously covered, age, 
married or single, education, previous salary 


earned. Your letter will be treated in strict 
confidence. Address D. F., Box 186, Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IN. 








Agency Representative 
WANTED 


Opportunity open for thoroughly capa 
ble agency representative, on commission 
basis. Will supply leads and give spe- 
cial aid. 


These leads range from the adver 
tisers desiring to start at $100 to the 
inillion-dollar concern that has been at 
tracted or recommended in consequence 
of our capability in certain lines. 


We don’t mind a drawing account 
the larger the better—but we want the 
man first to show us a sample or two 
of what he can accomplish. 


The advantages in working with us 
would be these: We have full agency 
facilities, we co-operate closely, in cer 
tain lines we are unexcelled, we provide 
leads, we are alert, we are appreciative 
and our commission allowance is excep 
tionally liberal. Write frankly, men 
tioning whether you have developed any 
accounts in the past. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. 


“PROGRESSIVE,” BOX 187, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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in the stenographer’s own lan- 
guage—that is, “pothooks.” 

The Schoolmaster knows that 


this trick was effective, because 


his curiosity was _ sufficiently 
aroused to cause him to ask his 
own stenographer to make a 


translation, which was just what 
the advertisement was intended to 
do. 

Another advertisement of the 
same company was all in short- 
hand, topped by an illustration of 
an attractive young lady. The 
Schoolmaster hears that the Noise- 
less Typewriter Co. was besieged 
over the telephone and by letter 
hy persons who wanted to know 
the correct translation. A layout 
that can attract such notice pos 
sesses at least the first requisite of 
a good advertisement, which is 
attention. Besides, it was a clever 
method of selling the boss through 
the stenographer. 

ss @ 

The Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion of Southeast Florida, working 
in sympathy with a well-known 
farm paper, has just launched a 
newspaper campaign that is at- 
tracting wide popular attention. 
The appeal is to farmers and en- 
tire communities to raise pure- 
bred hogs, not scrubs. ’ 

The idea that most interested 
the Schoolmaster was the series of 
extraordinarily unique, humorous 
illustrations. They were a de- 
parture from the conventional. 
Animated porkers, dressed up in 
work clothes, are shown doing 
things, constructive things. The 
thought is that the right kind of 
hogs will actually work for a 
community. 

One illustration shows four 
amusing porkers building a church. 
Some are sawing planks, some are 
nailing boards, others consult 
plans of the new edifice. The 
picture goes with the following 


text: 

“Several years ago the Rev. 
A. W. Phillips was placed in 
charge of a small rural church. 
The church was poor, the com- 
munity was poor, and the outlook 
was discouraging. The minister, 
however, was keen. After care- 
ful investigation he decided that a 
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Advertising Writer 


who can sell goods by mail 


Wanted 


: Our business is selling wearing apparel for men, 

women and children direct to the consumer, by mail. 

We want a man who can put lite into our catalogue 

pages; who can editorially depict what we pictorially 

display; who can write that “last phrase” which will not 

only catch the eye, but will sell the undecided customer. 

| Novices need not apply. We want no one who 

THINKS he can fill this job and is willing to make a 

trial. The man who gets this position must convince 

us that he is thoroughly able to fill it, and we shall be 
difficult to convince. 

To the right man, the salary will be interesting. 

All applications must be by mail. The man we want 
will most likely sell himself by his letter. Do NOT 
apply in person. 

Z. D. Bernstein, Vice-President, National Cloak & Suit Co. 


7th Avenue and 24th Street, New York City 


A Big Job for a Big Man 


| Sales Promotion 


1921 
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Les Angeles—The largest city in the Wes‘ 


IN LOS ANGELES 


I hate to lose him—he’s 


7 IT IS THE 
assistant branch manager 
cc = —, 
P a —but change in selling 
EVE 1‘. policy leaves me no alterna- 





MEMBER A. B. C. 


Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,68 


Dominates the Metropolis of 


the West 
REPRESENTATIVES 
New York: Chicago 
Lester J. Clarke G. Logan Payne Co., 


432 Marquette Bidg. 





604 Times Bldg. 














tive. Full particulars if 
you want them. 


He’s 28, married. He has been 
an assistant Advertising Manager 
Sales Correspondence Manager, 
Assistant Sales Manager, with one 
year in an advertising agency. He 
knows selling, through letters, copy 
and over-the-counter. University 
trained. He will earn $3,000. 
Do you want to see him or have 
him write you. Address B. E., 
Box 188, care of Printers’ Ink 

















PHONE 
RONGACRE 
si72 





C dhe MOORE STUDIOS hx 


Newark Office: 216 Market St. 





Phone Market 5538 
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ye Ne 
° . pure-bred community was the way d 
LIVE 3 Directories out. The pure-bred idea took - 
BUYS of Retailers root, half a dozen progressive nana 
30,000 Clothing and Furnishing Stores members bought good animals and whi 
31,000 Dry Goods and Department Stores the rejuvenation of the community —- 
50,000 General Stores began. _ " ; Gra 
(Gulp anne conta tet) The farmers in this community . 
BEN WIENER CO.., 128 W. 30th St., N. Y. became known as pure-bred hog und 
——$$————— specialists, and buyers flocked in. sn 
_ tive with the Aprit The community effort achieved zine 

MAILBAG what no one else was able to ac- 
The Mailbag complish alone. These people A 

> ope. Pericett, | now have a fine church, a splendid 
Ink readers’ subscriptions | school, good roads and modern ' 
at $1.00, the old e ” ; 
will be "accepted ty homes. gen 
April 15th. °. ¢ © Mat 
aaa os aan Mailbag Publishing Co. The Schoolmaster heard a story ture 

vouse as 1200D West 9th St., 
Cleveland | 














For Subscriptions, for 
Renewals, Classified 
and Special Offers 


Pallen’s “Master” Mail Order Device 
pulls a higher percentage of cash re 
turns than any other method known. 
Write for samples and prices. 





J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 











THOMPSON’S COLORGRAMS 


. are markedly successful 
when adopted and issued 
as a campaign. 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


















You can prove you 
know the facts on 
sales, advertising and 
business conditions with these convenient pocket 
data sheets. bulletin and literature— 


sent free. THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
) RDS |] 403 Meridian Life Bidg., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 








ADV E RTISING 


APTI ‘STs 


EVERYTHING ~ PROMPTLY 
PHONE VAN¢erbilt 7556 
171 MADISON AVENUE 

NEW YORK ‘ 











the other day that dates back to = 
a heavy electrical storm in Port- Les 
land, Ore., and to an inspiration , woo 


that caused a Delco System ex- qua 
pert to advertise his product as . 
it had never before been brought Pr 


to the attention of the public. 
Portland has one of the largest I 
indoor skating rinks in the world. 

? 


One stormy night an important 

hockey match was in progress, pod 

with hundreds of people present to tifie 

watch the clash. ; his 
The score was tied and the con- gla 

test had reached a critical point 

when—the lights went out. Some 

prank of the outside storm had 

broken the circuit. The great rink I 

was in total darkness. ciat 
The Delco man hustled out to i} Tri 

his waiting automobile, drove it me 


slowly up and into the double ==aaaee Yo 


doorway of the rink, turned on his 
headlights and by their bright C 
glare the hockey match was com- 





pleted. Everyone knew how the ; 
rescue had been effected, and the Pe 
source of the light. cat 
The name of Delco won friends = 
that night that have lasted ever oa 

since, : 
‘ie 

“The Candy-Jobber” Appoints 

Advertising Manager m, 
The Candy Jobber, a new publica- ~ 


tion issued by The Modern Confectionery Bu 
Publishing Co., Chicago, as reported in 
Printers’ Ink of March 10, has ap- 
pointed Ray Becker as advertising man- 


ph 


ager. George McLearn is Eastern repre- 

sentative, with headquarters in New oi 

York, and L. J. Flynn is Western rep- 

resentative, at San Francisco. _—— pa 
M Kovnat has been made mer- joi 

chandising counselor of the new publi- tis! 


cation. 











nee. 
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New Silk Account with Gran- 
din-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 


Nathan Hirsch, New York, has an 
nounced new lines of branded silks, 
which are to be placed on the market 
immediately. Plans for merchandising 
and advertising are in the hands of 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 

A general advertising campaign will be 
undertaken immediately, using news- 
paper space both in black and white and 
rotagravure, class and women’s maga- 
zines generally, and trade papers. 


Alfred Scholes with Under- 
wood ‘Typewriter 

Alfred Scholes, formerly treasurer and 
general manager of the McMaster & 
Maugle Company, Philadelphia, manufac- 
turer of window shades, and who had 
charge of the company’s advertising, has 
been appointed manager of the York and 
Lanaster, Pa., branches of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company, with head- 
quarters at York. 


President Harding an Advertis- 
ing Club Member 


President Harding has accepted an 
invitation to become a member of the 
Advertising Club of Washington, D. C. 
In his acceptance President Harding 
said that inasmuch as he has been iden- 
tified with newspaper advertising all of 
his active business life, he would 
gladly become a member of the club. 


Douglas S. Franklin Joins 
Frailey Staft 


Douglas S. Franklin, formerly 
ciated with the United Fruit Company at 


asso 


Trujillo, Spanish Honduras, has joined 
the copy writing department of The 
Frailey Advertising Company, of 


Youngstown, O. 


California Strawberries Will 
Be Advertised 

The Central California Berry-growers’ 

Association is to conduct an advertising 

campaign to increase the consumption of 


Emil Brisacher and staff, 


strawberries. 
have obtained the ac- 


San Francisco, 
count. 





Jones with Philadelphia 
Agency 


Clarence E. Jones, formerly with R. G. 
Dun & Company, International Review, 


is now associated with the J. Adlemere 
Burns Co., advertising agency, Philadel- 
phia. He will act as service man. 


Joins Agency at Los Angeles 
Ben S. Lemmon, Los Angeles news 
paper ‘man and magazine writer, has 
joined the L. S. Gillham Co., Inc., adver- 
tising agency, at Los Angeles. 
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_BOURGES SERVICE 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE ~ FLATIRON BLDG -~-175 FIFTH AVB 
PLANT~PARTOLA BLDG~ 100 WEST 21ST 





CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 


is an easy matter with the very newest 
labor- saving equipment and an up-to- 
date printing plant. Let us estimate 
on your publication and be convinced. 


THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 


PRINTCRAFT PRESS 
They said it couldn’t be done— 
4-COLOR HAL#TONE,4-page 
letterhead printed on BOND. 

Send for your specimen of this 
economical and high-speed 
sales-producer. 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square Bryant 131 




















BUILDING 
MATERIALS % oe 


A MAGATINE FOR THE SEALER I 









NEW TELEGRAPH 
BUILD! NG 
DET he 








BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE 


Letters, Circulars, Booklets, 
Catalogs, House Magazines— 
if prepared and used intel- 
ligently—can sell anything. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE TELLS HOW 


$2.00 a year—12 numbers. 
18 East 18th Street, New York 


Direct-Mail 
Advertising 
and Selling 








APITAL TRADE MARK 


WASHINGTON. f " OVER THE WORLD 


INGTON, D.C. - = WARDER BLOG. 
PROTECTS 

_- registration and copyright in 

the U. S. or abroad. A highly 


trained corps of specialists. 
Send for New Bulletin 


lama WOMAN 
My home is my workshop 








Madeleine Kelly Purcell_ Advertising 


Copywriting and Counsel from 
The Woman's Point of View 


_ 348 West 118th St. New York 








Publication Printing 
Let us estimate on your 
daily or weekly newspaper 


ELORE UNION PTG. CO. 
33 First Street New York City 





FENEW STUFF 


nny YOUR OWN CARICATURE 

{ )4/ IN YOUR AD, COMIC STRIPS 

ETC. FEAT URING YOUR BUS 
INESS, WRITE FOR PART- 
ICULARS JOHN A. RYAN 
BOX 202 STILLWATER MINN. 


ilesuel Postage Bought 


We buy unused postage stamg 
or denomination for spot D 
us, and receive cash by re 
buy old gold, silver, 
watches, jewelry, War 
anything valuable. Goo 
days if you're not sati 
we return you. Bank 
Smelting & Refining Co 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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| Stock Deal to Employees Brings 
Standard Oil Advertising 


The Standard Oil Company of In 
diana is running a series of newspaper 
advertisements telling of arrangements 
it has made to allow its employees to 
become stockholders in the company. 


One advertisement, headed ‘*25,000 New 
Partners,” says the company expects a 
worth-while development in morale and 
more efficient service from its employees 
as a result of the new arrangement. Em 
ployees will be permitted to pay for the 
stock out of its earnings and out of 
payments they make from their wages 
and salaries 


Will ‘Teach Women Advertised 
Goods Benefits 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago has started a movement to edu 
cate the women of that city in the ad 
vantages of buying advertised goods. 
The first of a series of educational meet 
ings will be held on April 4, and an ad 
dress will be given by Jane Prescott 
Adams, food expert for Armour & Com 
pany. Subsequent meetings to which 
women generally will be invited will con 
sider subjects that will bring to wome: 
a better understanding of advertising and 
of what it means to them in their home 


life. 


Dort Motor Car Co. Increased 
Advertising 


The advertising expenditures of the 
Dort_ Motor Car Company, Detroit, for 
the first quarter of this year have been 
in excess of any previous year, H 
Daniels, advertising manager of, this 
company, informs l’RINTERS INK " 
to the rest of the year,’”’ Mr. Daniels 
says, “we will make up our schedules 
from month to month and endeavor to fit 
them to conditions as they arise.” 


Rybeck with Donath Service 





»production manager of the Donath Ser 
vice, New York. 








M. W. Rybeck, formerly with Einson 
Litho, New York, and later with the R« 
ail Affiliated Stores, has been appointed 


Service 


Adv. 


‘Munway 


kitth Ave.. Ng W York 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


TORONTO 





MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 





HELP WANTED 


ARTIST 


with creative ability, good on lay 





vuts and good color sense. We 
also want a good retouch artist. 
Box 386, Printers’ Ink. _ 
BUSINESS PAPER SPACE SALES.- 
M. 5 WANTED. THERE IS A DIS- 
PLAY AD ON PAGE 162 OF THIS 
ISSUE OFFERING UNUSUAL OP.- 


PORTUNITIES. 
An excellent opportunity for an Art 
Director of proven ability and sufficient 
advertising experience to direct one of 
the largest art departments in New York 
City. Address Box 412, Printers’ Ink. 








WRITER 


Mr. Adman or Copy Writer: Have you 
enough confidence in your ability to 
write telling copy to prove what you can 
do in competition with others? 

I am tired paying good money to and 
wasting valuable time with the profes 
sional adman who grinds out copy with 


a rubber stamp. Right now I want a 
booklet written telling the story of my 
company. It is a story of absorbing 


interest, full of interesting personalities 
and touched with the romance of Amet 
ica’s greatest achievements. It is a story 
which should thrill the heart of the man 
who is born with that intangible touch 
to his work that lifts him above the mob 
of “rubber-stamp artists.” 

I want to find a real writer gifted with 
that rare touch of genuine salesmanship. 
1 want a man who can stick unalterably 
to the truth and who can put the punch 
and glow to his copy that makes the 
reader buy. 


To the man who can deliver the ac 
cepted copy for this booklet I will pay 
$100. I will further give him additional 


spare-time work on a remunerative basis 
for a probationary period. If he makes 
good he will cbtain the position of ad 
vertising manager for a most successful 
industrial company—a company which is 
rapidly approaching a position of Na 
tional prominence. Address all communi 
cations to the attention of the President. 
Box 391, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED— 
or more accounts in 
agency. 

First letter must contain full particu- 
lars and will be treated in strict confi- 
dence. Box 392, Printers’ Ink. 


Contact Man controlling one 
small New York 








WANTED Young, experienced copy 
man with creative and constructive ideas, 
on large weekly New York trade jour 


Can devote part 
opportunity for 
Box 413, care of 


nal for Chicago office. 
time to selling. Big 
right man. Address 
Printers’ Ink. 

WANTED—Thoroughly experienced 
farm paper circulation manager for West- 
ern farm paper. Must be able to earn a 


salary of $4,500 a year. Prefer 
one who can make investment and be 
come executive officer. Address Box 


Printe rs’ Ink. 


406, care of 











Wened— 
Complete Agency Man 


A Baltimore branch of a _ nationally- 
known agency needs a complete adver- 
tising man—the sort of chap who is an 
agency all to himself—who can step in 
and do any sort of a job—right. And 
with enough personality to sell when he 
has to. We'll pay such a man what he 
is worth. Be definite—and sending sam 
ples will save time. We'll be sure to 
return them. Address, stating salary. 
Box 411, Printers’ Ink 


7 HERE must be some ad- 
vertising man in New 
York City 


get. the entire profit on all 





who would like to 


business he can secure, up to 


“a@ertain point. Above. that 


point he would share with the 


agéticy which makes “this 
eroposition. This advertising 
agency, with full recognition, 


and the best sort of machinery 


for handling business, is will- 


ing to make a most unusual 
proposition to two unusual 
men at the present time. Write 
at once stating full details 
about yourself. Box 419, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


LIGHT TOP LOFT, NEAR BEEK- 
MAN ST., suitable for: printer; also 
dry basement; electric elevator. Frankel, 
290 Pearl St. Beekman 4199, or your 
own broker. 








want posters similar to those 
clever ads used by the un- 
derwear and hosiery review? 
see fred kann, 321 broadway, 
phone: worth 1696 


LITTLE ADS are making bie money 
for numerous advertisers. Catalog of 
selected lists, prices, free on request. 
Scott & Scott Adv. Agency, 220 W. 42nd 
St.. New York. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 








Several thousand model B card index 
frames, oak filing cabinets, metal draw- 
ers, tab shifting. Box 409, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 








House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firms for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, ‘close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


MR. PUBLISHER 


Successful Boston advertising represen- 
tative will consider well-established trade 
or class publication. Address Printers’ 
Ink, 1 Beacon St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING 
TAPE MEASURES 


in silver finished metal 
cases made in our own novel 
shapes such as TURTLE, 
HAT, SHOE, FISH, LIB- 
ERTY BELL, FLASK or 
to your own design. 

Write for samples and 
information, or send us your 
specifications. 


SANDERSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
2-8 Temple Street, Providence, R. I. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


N. Y. NEWSPAPER REPORTER DE 

SIRES PUBLICITY WORK AS SIDE 
LINE, EXPERIENCED, CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. ADDRESS BOX 410, CARE 
OF PRINTERS’ INK. 








ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Age 24; experience eight years. System- 
atic, creative. Box 414, Printers’ Ink. 


Mar. 31, 1921 


YOUNG MAN (19) Christian, willing 
worker, Without previous experience 
desires position offering possibilities of 
learning any branch of advertising, N. 
Y. C. Box 404, Printers’ Ink. 


ADV. MANAGER’S ASST. 
4 years’ experience in Catalog, Dealer 
Help and Mail Order Advertising. Ex- 
ceptional capacity for work and respon- 
sibility. Box 420, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Asst. to Sales Manager 
Christian, 27, experienced in sales work 
desires connection. Competent, energetic, 
resourceful. N. Y. only. Box 399, P. I. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
All-around young man (21), 4 years’ 
agency experience, thorough knowledge 
mechanical details, seeks position with 
New York agency or national advertiser. 
Box 405, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man 
seeks connection where there is oppor- 
tunity for expansion in display and lay 
out work, 
Box 394, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN 
Thorough national agency experience. 
General and agricultural. Limited op por 
tunity of present job makes change de- 
sirable. Want place with agency or as 
advertising manager. Box 398, Print- 
ers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 

Ten years Advertising Manager for large 
manufacturer, together with constant 
reading and study gives me a thorough 
knowledge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion; art, layout, copy, system, print- 
ing, editing, etc., etc. I consider myself 
a complete advertising agency service. 
Am ready to take a position that re 
quires these qualifications on short no- 
tice. Box 395, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
OR ASSISTANT 
Capable idea man, forcible writer, 
thoroughly acquainted with art, 
typography, printing and engraving. 
During nine years of intensive 
business training I have success- 
fully promoted sales through cor- 
respondence, sold advertising for a 
class publication, planned and exe- 
cuted dealer campaigns for many 
large hardware manufacturers, 
This knowledge and experience, 
the ability to work aggressively and 
consistently, and a determined effort 
to progress are at your disposal; 
available April 1. Salary $3,000. 
Box 400, PRINTERS’ INK. 





























ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
PROVEN ABILITY — Nine years 
with present concern — national 
publications. Considering change. Thorough 
knowledge of advertising, merchandising and 
publishing problems. Healthy acquaintance 
with New York City and New England 
advertisers and agencies. Age 32. Salary, 
$5,200. References — your acquaintances 
will furnish information relative to my re- 
sourcefulness and ability. Box 397, P. I. 
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A good copy man and artist now han- 
dling large advertising production de- 
partment wants position with agency or 
manufacturer. Understand catalog com- 
pilation, printing and engravings. Box 
390, Printers’ Ink. 


IDEAS 


in the form of copy, layouts and adver 
tising designs, want to go to work. 
have them—and nine ‘oud experience, 
Box 418, Printers’ Ink 
ADVERTISING—SALES EXECUTIVE 
Age 40, married. Best references. Now 
employed by large corporation directing 











sales promotion and advertising. Prac- 
tical salesman, manager, writer, hpuse- 
organ editor. Salary $6000. Box 415, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

Circulation Man—Age 27, single. Eleven 


years’ daily newspaper, desires position 
with progressive daily. Thorough knowl- 
edge of progressive eemeten methods 
and A. B, C. requirements. Capable of 
taking charge of circulation department. 
Address Box 387, Printers’ Ink 





Research Man 
Clear thinker; statistician; 


sales analyst; 
college graduate; advertising 


practical 


man and merchandiser with 8 years’ 
experience will be open for engagement 
May 1. Write Box 402, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink, for interesting details. 





Sales and Advertising 


An advertising sales and catalog man; 
with executive ability is open for a posi- 
tion after’ April 1. Now connected with 
Forty-Million Dollar corporation. I am 
big enough to get into any organization; 
taking responsibility ; and producing re 
sults. Address S. L. C., Printers’ Ink, 
1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE — 
The Services of a 


Young Lady 


Who is willing to devote her energy and 
ability to your business as a tactful and 
initiative secretary-steno grapher. Who 
has had six years’ business experience, 
including one year in newspaper office. 
Now employed. References. Address 
Box 407, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MAN 


High-grade, forceful young man with 
vision, imagination and power to exe- 
cute seeks connection requiring all-round 
knowledge of circulation work and office 








management, 
Successful record of over seventeen 
years with well-known magazines. 
Possesses intimate knowledge of gov- 
ernment and A. B. C. circulation re- 
quirements, and has the ability and 


analyze your 
build up pro- 


experience to thoroughly 
circulation needs and 
duction. 

Moderate salary at start if future 
remuneration will be in keeping with 
calibre of man. Address Box 393, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Assistant — Systematic, 6 
years’ experience, specialized in visualiz 
ing, ideas, layouts, print and engraving. 
College education. Age 28. New York 
or anywhere. Ac mh. Box 408, P. I. 


RESEARCH MAN—Broad training mar- 
ket investigations, dealer surveys, new 
products, personally and directing assist- 
ants. Eight years. Capable taking en- 
tire charge agency or manufacturer's 
research. Box 416, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Assistant Advertising Manager three na- 
tionally-known corporations wants man 
agership of small, progressive concern 
in New York City. Age 32; married. 
Salary $4000. Box 389, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 


Has been assistant advertising manager 
for 5 years for a successful national ad- 
vertiser spending over a million dollars 











a year. Seek position as manager. <A¢ 
dress Box 401, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 





I WANT A JOB 


with national advertiser or live agency; 
7 years’ thorough experience; college 
man; 27 years old; able executive; re- 

and aggressive; $4,000. Ad 


sourceful 
dress Box 403, Printers’ Ink, 


Strictly Speaking— 


I’m a young man employed as 
correspondent and copy writer in 
a large publishing-house. If you’re 
in need of a man with the maturity 
and fitness to grow into a respon- 
sible position on your circulation 
or agency staff—well, I’m_ here. 
Box 388, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man paid income tax on more 
than $16,000.00 earned by personal 
effort 1920 seeks two-year agreement 
with advertising agency or large 
manufacturing business that places 
own national advertising campaigns. 

Twenty-one years spent acquiring edu- 
cation and experience to equip myself to 
succeed in chosen profession brings me 
to final three years’ apprenticeship to 
make self suitably proficient and worthy 
to assume control of newspaper property 
of size. Upon completion two-year agree- 
ment will devote third year to study. 

Four years in manufacturing, two 
years wholesale dry goods and groceries, 
six years auditor and secretary gas and 
electric company community 100,000. 
four years building two newspapers from 
ground up, four years present connec- 
tion reorganizing two newspapers of size, 
both brought in record time to substan- 
tial earning basis. 

Large agency or manufacturer desiring 
to organize or revitalize media depart- 
ment may well confer with me. My 
keenest interest has been devoted to ad- 
vertising and newspaper circulation for 
years. 

Value to me of experience to be 
gained during term of agreement will 
be considered part of compensation. 
Ninety days required to make change. 
Address Box 396, Printers’ Ink. 
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You Can 


Concentrate 


on 
—a city 
— a residence district 
— a business district 
—aclass 
—a state 
— a sales territory 
and cover it with your sales 


message most intensively and at 
lowest cost, through the use of 


Outdoor Advertising’ 





J ~ Chik tke 
[hos. Gisack (©. 

| |[hos. sack @G. | 
Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Outdoor Advertising —Nation-wide 





*Painted Display Advertising 
Electric Spectacular Advertising 
Poster Advertising 


Outdoor Advertising Builds 
Sound, Enduring Business 
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Tips From the Top 
On the Selling of 


Groceries in Chicago 


TEELE-WEDELES CO. is one of the largest 
wholesale grocery houses in Chicago. Many years 
of experience and daily contact with thousands of re- 
tailers have given this firm authentic information as 
to the influence various mediums exert with Chicago 
grocers and their customers. 
Steele-Wedeles placed 54,851 lines of adver- 
tising in The Chicago Tribune in 1920. In 
1919 they placed more in The Tribune than 
in all others combined, and in 1920 they used 
The Tribune exclusively. 


HE TEBBETTS & GARLAND STORE is 
Chicago’s largest and finest grocery. It is located 
in the loop district on Michigan Avenue. This great 
store has been a consistent user of Tribune space since 
the day it used a Tribune ad to announce its opening. 
It is by far the largest retail grocery advertiser in 
Chicago. : 
In 1920 The Tebbetts & Garland Store 
placed 40,519 lines in The Chicago Tribune. 


This was more than it placed in all other 
Chicago papers in 1920 and in 1919 com- 


bined. 


The Chicago Tribune’s circulation of more than 
450,000 Daily and 800,000 Sunday plus an extraordi- 
nary power to influence the best buying classes, produce 
such splendid testimonials as the above. 


The Chicags Tribune 
WTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER (/ 


Send stamped return envelope (size 10) for 
Tribune booklet ‘‘Fighting Salesmen of 1921’’ 

















